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today’s SCHENLEY 


...the best-tasting whiskey in ages 
in a gleaming crystal-bright decanter 


_at no additional cos 


Presenting for your holiday pleasure- 


See how inviting the sleek decanter looks! 
How wonderfully smooth and satisfying the 
whiskey tastes! Here is a whiskey you will 
always serve with pride. For it gives elo- 
quent testimony to your own good taste. 


Enjoy Schenley today... and order your 
supply for the holidays. In its handsome 
gift box, it’s the perfect gift! _ 


The same fine whiskey is avail- 
able, as always, in the distinc- 
tive Schenley round bottle. 


SCHENLEY 
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: © 1953, SCHENLEY DISTRIBUTORS, INC., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Executive Life-Line 


It's automatic. It’s separate from your regular switchboard. No operator is needed. 
You can hold private individual discussions or group conferences. You can 
connect to as many as 55 extensions in plant or office. 


The handsome new SELECT-O-PHONE EXECUTIVE STATION dials and rings automatically 
at the touch of a push button. You need not hold the button down. Both hands 
are free for other work. And, a separate hand-set gives complete privacy when desired. 
With only a simple 4-wire connection. it’s easy to install or relocate, and 
the EXECUTIVE STATION can be added to any existing SELECT-O-PHONE installation. 


SELECT-O-PHONE is a product of Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Company. a Division of 
International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation. |t’s another example of the leadership in 
research and engineering. resources and facilities of [T&T and its manufacturing associates. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION, 67 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
For fall information on SELECT-O-PHONE, write to Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Company, 79 W. Monroe Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
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TANK CARS 
for bulk liquid shippers 


You can depend on 
America’s first name | 
in freight cars... 


| Designing and building specialized cars | 
that make railroad operation more | 


REFRIGERATOR CARS 


EXPRESS 
REFRIGERATOR CARS 


HOPPER CARS 


efficient and more profitable has long 
been the business of General 
_ American. World-wide in scope of | 
“experience, General American is the 
logical resource to depend on for the 
solution of your roiling stock problems. | 


COVERED HOPPER CARS 


GONDOLA CARS 


STOCK CARS 


EXPORT DIVISION 


BOX CARS— 
STEEL or ALUMINUM 


GENERAL AMERICAN | 


TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
Export Division: 10 East 49th Street | 
New York 17, New York 
Serving the Transportation, Petroleum, 
Chemical and Process Industries | 


Representatives throughout the world. Write to the 
Export Division for full information and for the 
name of your nearest representative. 
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to provide fast, 
SAFE transportation for your valuables, whether your 
transfer orders read Bangkok or Belfast. 


@ your possessions are wrapped and readied for 
overseas shipment by experts — handled with 
conscientious care, both at home and abroad — 
fully insured at nominal extra cost. 

modern, fireproof storage in our extensive 
Washington warehouses protects the things you 
leave behind. 

water-tight, theft-proof steel lift vans for ship- 
board are available for maximum security. Where 
steel is impractical, strong wooden lift vans are 
tailored to the dimensions of your shipment, re- 
main your property at your new post. 

don’t concern yourself at moving and storage time 
—leave it to Merchants. 


Telephone EXecutive 3-7770 
“Over 65 Years of Quality Service” 


TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


JASHINGTON 4, D.C. 


Pseudonyms may be used only if your letter includes your correct 


_ name and address. 


FRINGE BENEFITS UNDERMINED 


American Embassy, Rome 


October 30, 1953 
To the Editors, 


FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 

The Foreign Service has suffered several critical blows 
during the last several months. From a morale point of 
view, the most devastating blows have undoubtedly been 
the RIF’s, the SO’s (Selection Outs) and the threats of both 
of these that have hung over all of us. 

In addition to these drastic personnel reductions, how. 


_ ever, there have been innumerable cases of chipping away 


at what remains of the Foreign Service, which have fairly 
effectively removed many of those incentives which encour. 
aged the impecunious to aspire to a career in the Service. 
This quiet undermining of the fringe benefits which the For- 


eign Service traditionally offered—in place of an oppor- 


tunity to save any money—has been done unobtrusively 
enough and without attracting publicity. The sum total of 


these reductions or deprivations is, however, impressive. 


The following are some of the more irritating examples of 


trend: 


1. The reduction of per diem on shipboard travel; 


2. The elimination of Ist-class travel privileges for cer- 
tain ranks of the Service; 

3. The arbitrary cut (approximately 20%) in freight al- 
lowances for personal and household effects; . 

4. The reduction in time limit for the shipment of per- 
sonal household effects to a new post from one year 
to six months; 

5. The reduction in time limit on return travel and ship- 
ment of effects from one year to three months follow- 
ing separation from the Service abroad; 

6. The increase in time required at post before becoming 
eligible for home leave; 

7. The cancellation of the previous policy of advancing 
up to 15 days on home leave to avoid drawing from 
accumulated leave; 

8. The cancellation of authorization to utilize current 
annual leave on separation from the Service; 

9. The arbitrary demotion in grade of certain unriffed 
FSS personnel; 

10. The indefinite postponement of the FSO and FSS 


promotion lists—both of which were approved by the 
selection boards in 1952. 

But now comes what to many of us is the cruelest cut of 
all—the arbitrary, forced elimination over a 10-year period 
of our cherished accumulated leave. The procedure to be 

(Continued on page 6) 


Live in La Jolla—Jewel of the Pacific. Ideal location for 
home. Delightful, cosmopolitan atmosphere. Perfeet eli- 
mate. Cultural, religious and recreational facilities unsur- 
passed. 


Captain H. L. Pence, U.S.N. (Ret.) 
Licensed Real Estate Broker 
5 Arcade Building La Jolla, California 
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Members of the American Foreign Service 

can depend upon this firm promptly to 

fill orders for Engraved cards, Invitations, 
Stationery, etc. 


“BREW@D 
ENGRAVERS 
to Washington’s Most Distinguished Residents 
Reasonable Prices 


1217 G Street : WasninecrTon, D. C. 


PERSONAL SHOPPING SERVICE 


For foreign service officers and personnel 


While you’re abroad we do your shopping at home 


Just mail us your list . . . we'll take care of everything 
Insured delivery * Substantial savings on most items 


Men's, women's and children’s wearing apparel Accessories 
Furniture Radios Gifts Household Appliances 


THE GUILD SHOPPERS 
47 W. 34 St., N. Y. C. Tel. TR. 7-4186 
Cable address: Waltathan, N. Y. C. 
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HOUSEHOLD AND 
PERSONAL PROPERTY 


COMPLETE COVERAGE of everything personal 
anywhere in the world. Protects household 
goods, clothing, uniforms, furniture, jewelry, 
valuable personal effects. Insures against 14 
named perils! Transportation, burglary, rob- 
bery, earthquake, extended coverage. Greatest 
coverage for lowest cost. $2000 coverage for 
$25 per year. Additional coverage at lower 
rate. No deductible clauses. 


GOVERNMENT SERVICES 


Insurance Underwriters 


NOT AFFILIATED WITH U.S. GOV’T. 


AUTO INSURANCE 


We now cen arrange AUTO INSURANCE 
for you in nearly all parts of the world. 
World-wide claim service. Best protec- 
tion and greatest coverage possible. 
Write for details. 


Insurance 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS (from page 4) ; 


followed in said elimination is outlined in the Department's | e 
Circular Instruction No. 38 of September 23, 1953, which 7 x 
it is stated is based on Section 6 of Public Law 102, 83rd 7 
Congress. Certainly there was no question of legality pre. 
viously when it was determined that henceforth one could 
not accumulate more than 60 days leave, at which time the | ; 
leave formerly accumulated was left untouched. Whether, F 
however, it is legal for one Congre:s arbitrarily and retro. | 
actively to deny us what was granted and affirmed by pre. / 
vious Congresses, I shall leave for my legally trained col. — 
leagues to challenge. For my part, I shall mention only two © 
of the more pregnant aspects of this move. : 

Those of us who early accumulated the maximum amount | 
of leave (by virtue of inability to avail ourselves of annual 
leave as it became due) and who are now entitled to 26 | 
days’ leave per year, find it difficult to understand how it will 
be feasible to take the required 36 working days of annual © 
leave—particularly in view of the drastic ‘personnel reduc- ; 
tions without proportionate reductions in workload. And 
what happens if at the end of the next leave year it is dis | 
covered that the majority of those with “extra” accumulated 
leave have been unable to avail themselves of even their 
normal leave—to say nothing of the extra 10 days. This 
presumably would be cause for strict disciplinary action. 

The second and more important result of this arbitrary © 
action is that it completely disintegrates one of the two 
financial pillars upon which every Foreign Service em- © 
ployee depends. The first, of course, is the pension which he 
can look forward to after a minimum period of service. — 
The second pillar, and almost equally important, has until | 
now been the maximum of six months’ leave at the end of 
his 30 odd years of service abroad which he could count | 
upon using to wind up his business affairs in Washington. 
to select his place of retirement, and perhaps even to make ~ 
a down payment on a house. As far as the average retiring 
Foreign Service Officer is concened, he is considered for- 
tunate if he has managed to accumulate the furniture to be 
put in his house—much less the wherewithal to locate and — 
purchase the house itself. This situation differs markedly — 
from that of the average Civil Service employee who has — 
spent his career in the U.S., who has not been required to | 
move his family and residence every two or three years, and | 
who has therefore been able to transform his rental pay- 
ments into mortgage payments on a_ house, bank the — 
amounts he would otherwise have had to spend on educat: — 
ing his children abroad, and save what it would have cost — 
him to repair and replace his furniture after each move. 

In the absence of a further explanation to the field on 
this remarkable action, it will appear to many as though 
something has slipped in our political morals when a poten 
tial separation bonus of several thousand dollars, which has 
been contracted for by the Government and earned by the | 
employee, is arbitrarily and summarily defaulted on without | 
the substitution of comparable benefits or appropriate com 
pensation, 


FULTON FREEMAN. 
(Continued on page 8) 


BEFORE RESIGNING OR RETIRING JOIN DACOR. Open 
to all active as w ll as retired American personnel. NE 
GROUP INSURANCE BEING FORMED THIS MONTH. 
Get this hospital and medical protection before you become 
ineligible. 
Diplomatic and Consular Officers Retired, Inc. 
3816 Huntington St., N.W., Washington 15, D. C. 
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HAWAIl 


Round the world. 


RCA Transmitting Stations 


are spreading the wonders of television 


Nation AFTER NATION adopts RCA television... 
as more millions of people welcome this great educa- 
tional medium. 


Aworld network of TV stations is coming into being. 
Already there are dozens of RCA transmitters in oper- 
ation or in process of installation. The total audience 
is increasing by millions each month. 


Abroad, as in the U.S.A., where it is the preferred 
system, RCA has everything for television... from 
camera to antenna, from studio to transmitter to re- 
ceiver. RCA also provides the service of distributors 


World Leader in Radio 
First in Recorded Music 
First in Television 
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and companies long versed in the electronic needs of 
their countries. 


Only RCA provides this complete, co-ordinated TV 
service ... manufacturing, installation facilities, in- 
struction, servicing ... everything that goes to make 
RCA TV such a dependable instrument of education 
and enjoyment throughout the civilized world. 

* * 
Your RCA Distributor or company will be glad to 
tell vou about RCA Television; or write to RCA 
International Division, New York. 


**Marcas Registradas” 


2 RCA INTERNATIONAL DIVISION 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


RCA BUILDING 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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Model K993RBT 
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® 


can be seen and heard! 


These three masterpieces prove again 
that beauty of design and advanced 
engineering make Zenith the world’s 
leading manufacturer of home radios! 
Write for full details, or send your 


order... today! 

Model K993RBT. Gracious design . . . matchless per- 
formance! Long Distance* Standard Broadcest, plus 


3 Shortwave bands. Cobra-Matic* Record Player 
plays 16, 33/3, 45, and 78 speed records! 


L406R — The Voyager. A hand- 


some two-band_ portable 
(Standard and Shortwave) with 
shielded speaker... fold-down 
handle . . . convenient tuning 
from top. Works on AC, DC or 
battery. 


L507 — The Meridian. Powerful 
reception on Standard Broad- 
cast band plus 2 International 
Shortwave bands. Big speaker 
... pull up antenna. . . handy 
world-wide time map. AC, DC 
or battery. 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION * Chicago 39, Ill. 


Maker of fine radios, radio 
phonographs and television receivers 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


_ of serious budget conditions. 


_ the contrary the Department has not become a den of child- 
less ogres preying upon members of the Foreign Service, 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS (from page 6) 
STRINGENT REGULATIONS NECESSARY 


Washington, D. 
October 21, 1953 


To the Editors, 
FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 
With the “Letters to the Editors” column seething with 
charges that regulations are being written to “break up ? 
families. take food from babies’ mouths, etc.” I have hoped 
that someone in the Department with a more agile pen would 
use it to explain just why the new, and in most cases more Ps 
stringent, regulations are necessary. Fully cognizant of the — 
fact that seldom do refutations overtake allegations, here js _ 
my feeble effort. My views are objective since I am neither : 
in Departmental authority nor in the Foreign Service. 
The many changes in regulations which certain members | 
of the Foreign Service are taking personally are a result © 


Some letters to the Editors (and to the Department) to © 


_ Those responsible for administering this year’s budget are 


cut from the same cloth as those of years past. They are 


ness of the problems facing 


capable men with families and they do include members 
of the Foreign Service. The major difference is the serious ~ 
these officers. 

Since 1946 when the Department and the Foreign Service 
were called upon to assimilate five agencies, there has been 
constant expansion. With such large programs as the Cam- 


_paign of Truth and Point Four, recruitment of personne 
_ had moved forward at a great rate. In fact, it was necessary _ 
for recruitment teams to comb the country. In this highly 


competitive field with demand exceeding supply promises 


_ competent people to join the Foreign Service. From a total | 
of around 10,000 employees, domestic and foreign service, — 
_in 1945 the Department grew to around 27,000 in fiscal 1953. 


were made, regulations were written or relaxed to induce 


In a relatively short time a series of events has changed 


the picture completely. By presidential order USIA and : 
| TCA became separate agencies. A budget neighboring $300, — 


| parties at any time. Call or see Mrs. Shire for special rates. 


| THE LANTERN HOUSE 


000,000 suddenly dropped to $107,356,676 of which $40; 
255,676 is contributions to international organizations and — 
related projects. The Department, which told Congress it | 
needed $78.600.000 for salaries and expenses, received only 
$65,600,000. The sums are too large for me to comprehend, © 
but it is obvious that the Ship of State which might have © 

(Continued on page 10) 
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For LUNCHFONS I] A.M. - P.M. 


EXCELLENT FOOD MODERATELY PRICED 


For those in a hurry—our popular cafeteria 7 a.m. - 4 p.m. 


Dinners, conferences, teas, going-away, welcoming, and other 


18th and E Streets, N.W. STerling 3-5373 
Evenings and Week-ends EMerson 3-3232 
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AT MORE THAN 350 WORLD PORTS Caltex 
provides quality marine lubricants. Caltex marine 
fuels and Diesel oils are available at ports half 
the world over. These dependable sources of 
supply plus courteous, efficient Caltex on-board 
service help speed turn-arounds... assure 
smooth sailing... act as a lifeline 
for world shipping. . 


CALTEX 


SERVING EUROPE...AFRICA...ASIA... AUSTRALASIA 


PRODUCTS | 
PETROLEUM 
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Our Office at 
17th & G Streets N.W. 


Can Serve You 


Around the World... 


Conveniently Located in the Heart 


of State Department Activities 


Our West end office at the corner of 17th 
and G (as well as our Main Office at 
9th and F) has been giving sound coun- 
sel to Foreign Service officers and per- 
sonnel for many years. Distance is no 
barrier. As the oldest trust company 
with complete banking facilities in the 
nation’s capital, we invite you to consult 
us .. . wherever your post ... on any 
phase of your banking problems. 


TRUST »® REAL ESTATE e BANKING 
SAVINGS e SAFE DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE (except for life and health) 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


THE WASHINGTON LOAN 


& TRUST COMPANY 


F Street at 9th, N.W. e 17th Street at G, N. W. 


Alfred H. Lawson, President 


Accounts Insured Up To $10,000. 
MEMBER: Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Federal Reserve System 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS (from page 8) 


been something of a Luxury Liner must rapidly evolve into | 
a much smaller ship, more trim and efficient with much less A 
crew. 
The positions of those in authority in the Department © 
‘have taken on new meaning as they search for ways to keep © 
as many employees on the rolls as possible to handle essen. ~ 
tial jobs. Attempting not to impose undue hardships, regu- ’ 
lations are being issued to utilize every appropriated penny | 
to fulfill the barest needs. 
For example, while Mr. FSO-5 of the October issue must 
go cabin class (which incidentally is interchangeable on the — 
ships selected and therefore equal to the quality of first — 
class) that regulation makes available an estimated $104. ( 
231, which provides home leave funds for 50 more fam. | 
ilies. As to his comments reference home leave, an FSO | 
should know that those leave regulations emanated from 
the Congress and the Civil Service and not from the De. 
partment. 
As to the letter from Wellington, Regulation 3.64 was — 
prepared to make several hundred thousand dollars avail. ' 
able for salaries and travel of foreign service personnel. 
Money which might revert to the Treasury at the end of the 
fiscal year because it had not been spent becomes available 
six months earlier. All remarks to the contrary, it makes 
possible more travel of families and, more important, it is 
keeping good people in the Service. ; 
For some the present situation is tough. For all the situa- 
tion will get tougher, but the esprit de corps which has car- 
ried the Foreign Service through earthquake, fire, and flood, — 
united with the best efforts of the Department will make ~ 
possible the continuance of an able, if more frugal, Foreign — 
Service. 


— 


Howarp E. 


THE EDITORS COMPLIMENTED 


Berlin, Germany | 

September 25, 1953 
To the Editors, 
FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 


I wish to compliment the Editors of the JouRNAL for the | 
September 1953 issue. The articles by Messrs. Halle, Coch- 
ran and Stuart were complementary, each treating a sepa | 
rate but allied part of a problem complex, which is not © 
only a subject of deep concern for Foreign Service Officers 
but for the Nation and all of its citizens. Obviously, care | 
and thought were exercised by the Editors in making up 
the September issue of the JouRNAL. It was one of the finest | 
issues I have ever read. It bucked up my morale no end, 
and I am certain it must have done the same for many of 
my colleagues. It is to be hoped that it sets a pattern ef 
what we may expect from the JoURNAL in the future, namely, 
courageous, forthright but at the same time tempered and | 
serious discussion of some basic principles, to which ad: | 
herence or non-adherence means so much not only to; 
Foreign Service Officers, individually and as a group, but — 

(Continued on page 12) 


RETIRING? 


Join your friends in Asheville, North Carolina. Views with mountain 
serenity. These lovely homesites are offered to service personnel with 3 
10% discount. 


MRS. TOM ROWLAND, JR. REALTOR 
38 Wall Street Asheville, N. C. 
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EXPORT RED TAPE 
got you all 


Wy wrapped up 


Proper interpretation of export regulations . . . preparation of dock 
. 2 receipts . . . customs declarations . . . ocean bills of lading . . 


consular documentation . . . placing marine and special clause 


FOREIGN 
insurance . . . booking of ocean freight space—these are a few ia 
Es of the tedious, time and money consuming red-tape items you 

; can avoid by using Barr. Barr's 37 years of freight forwarding CUSTOM 

\ enables us to handle all your shipping problems efficiently — ontniae 

: with less trouble and greater profit to you! 


MARINE 


li Barr Service Assures Prompt Dispatch INSURANCE 


Factory built to meet 


individual electrical 
requirements. 


SPINDRIER 


with AUTOMATIC SPIN-RINSE 


There are thousands of Spindrier | 
owners in Foreign Service because | 
its exclusive Spiralator Action gets © 
_ clothes cleaner with far less soap... 
brighter with far less hot water. 
Twin-tubs do a full week's wash in © 
less than 1 hour! 
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SS ws for full informction 
INTERNATIONALLY FAMOUS 
ano EASY WASHING MACHINE CORPORATION 
WASHERS 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS (from page 10) 


FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS AND to the short and long term national interests of the United 
PERSONNEL States. The Administration and the Foreign Service, to. 


gether and not separately, are faced with the task of solving 

ARE INVITED TO CONSULT, EITHER IN serious problems arising out of the challenge of Communism, 
PERSON OR BY MAIL, A satisfactory and healthy solution will never be found, if 

the basis of departure is one of fear, compromise or ap- 


WITH | peasement. 
It is particularly important, during the period described 
J. ALAN MAPHIS by Mr. Halle as one of “deep uncertainty,” that those of 
Chartered Life Underwriter us who remain in the Service take very much to heart the 
thie message contained in Mr. Cochran’s article on “A Diplo. 


mat’s Moments of Truth.” By exerting extra effort not to 
give in to the three temptations described by Mr. Cochran, 
we will be contributing to upholding the honesty, integrity 
and non-partisanship of the professional career service at 
a time when these qualities are most needed. 


Service Protective Association | 
about 


Coordinating their Group Life and Permanent Life In- 


surance into an individually designed program for their Cuarves E. Hucick, Jr. 
families 

Insurance to guarantee a college education for their A SENSE OF TRANSITION 
children 

Retirement Income to supplement annuities Lima, Peru 


September 22, 1953 


insurance available at many stations abroad. . 
To the Editors, 
FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 


chimes Since your editorial “Freedom of the Seas” in the Sep- 
1741 DeSales St., N. W. Telephone: tember 1952 issue of the JouRNAL, I have read only one 
Washington 6, D. C. EXecutive 3-8141 letter in agreement with your well-timed case in favor of 
sea travel over air travel. This letter was Robert C. Abra- 
ham’s criticism of the “men in motion” study published in 
the December, 1952, issue. 

Mr. Abraham stated that many people when traveling by 
air arrive three months before their effects and during that 
period must live in a hotel. I can prove by my papers that 
_ I waited over eight months for my effects to arrive! 

__ The following self-explanatory article is quoted from the 

| September 21, 1953, Latin American edition of TIME: 

Richardson, Time correspondent, with his wife and 
two daughters (Hilary, 4, born in Frankfurt, and Julia, 2, 
born in London), made the return trip to the United 
: States last month by ship, “because we felt the children 
. . — should get some sense of transition from country to 
A NAME OF SG F Of, country.” The move from London to Beirut, Richard- 
explained, “was about an eight-hour plane ride. 
RE For nearly a year afterward, Hilary thought we were 


| 

| still in England, and kept asking when we were going 
| 

| to take the bus back to London.” 
| 
| 


Friendly hospitality awaits Foreign Service men and Do we need a better argument: 
their families at this distinguished hotel in the na- 


heir fami lishe i Why don’t more subscribers use this channel for dis- 
tion’s capital. Its central location is convenient to the 


: ing i o o i ? 
White House, embassies and government buildings. Cong Mnportat changes to the regulations? 
Famous for luxurious comfort, fine food and service. 
The Mayflower is the residence of many noted person- DRAMAMINE 
ages ... the scene of internationally-important events 


and the favorite meeting place of society. Exclusive 
Men’s Bar. Gay Cocktail Lounge. 


COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED FOR SALE 


Y, , Mayflower PORTABLE STEEL AIRFIELD 
3500 TONS OF 
Irving Grid Landing Mats 


| 
WASHINGTON, D.C. | Will be sold in any quantities 
| 


a Rail and Barge Shipping Facilities 
C. J. Mack, Vice President & General Manager ALTER CO. ne ae 
A HILTON HOTEL € CONRAD N. HILTON, PRESIDENT 
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WASHINGTON, D. C- 


HARMACY 


NNSYLVANIA AVE. N.W. 


, INC. 


YOU - SAVE - YOUR - DOLLARS - WHEN - YOU - SHOP - AT 


10% 


DISCOUNT - ON 


THE - EXECUTIVE - PHARMACY 


ALL - PURCHASES 
(except tobacco) 


WE - SHIP - ROUND 
THE - WORLD 
FAST - SERVICE 


YOUR - CHARGE 
ACCOUNT 
IS - O.K. 


() Aspirin 
( Atomizers 
Antihistamines 
(0 Ash Trays 
(0 Athlete Foot Preparations 
(0 Bathing Caps 
( Baby Supplies 
(J Bobby Pins 
Batteries 
0 Bath Salts 
[] Cold & Cleaning Creams 
Cigarettes 
(CJ Cigarette Lighters & Fluid 
Cigarette Holders 
Colognes—Solid & Liquid 
Cleaning Powders 
Cuticle Remover 
(1 Complexion Brushes 
Cosmetic Bags 
Clecks 
Cameras 
Cosmetics—aAll popular ones 
Combs 
Calcium Tablets 
{J DDT Bombs 
Depilatories 
(1 Dorin Soap Leaves 
Drugs 
Dusting Powders 
) Deodorant Tablets 
Deodorants 
Douche Bags 
(J Douche Powders 
{ Electric Fans 
(0 Extension Cords 
0 Electric Razors, 20% Discount 
(J Fountain Pens 
Parker 25% Discount 
Sheaffer 20% Discount 
Futuro Braces & Supports 
Film 
Files 


VITAMINS 


(J First Aid Kits & Supplies 
0 Foot Powder 

(J Flashlights 

Glue 

00 Hair Brushes 

Hot Water Bottles 
Hair Nets 

0 Hair Preparations 
Home Permanents 
Heating Pads 

Heat Tablets 

Handkerchiefs 

Ink 

0 Irons—tTravel Type Also 
Ironing Cords 

C) Iee Bags 

(0 Key Chains 

(0 Kaywoodie Pipes 
Lipstick 

Lipstick Brushes 

Lanolin 

Laxatives 

Mouthwash Tablets 
Moleskin 

Mouth Preparations 
(0 Magnesia Tablets 
(J Manicure Accessories 
Metal Mirrors 

Money Belts 

Nylons 

(J Nail Polish 

Parse Perfumes 

Pocket Knives 

Pewders—Face & Body 
Pins 

(J) Pancake Makeup 

Powder Puffs 

0 Playing Cards 

Prephylactics 

CL) Quinine Capsules 
0 Razors 

Razor Blades 


LOWEST - PRICES - POSSIBLE 
SHOP - US - FIRST - FOR - ALL - YOUR - NEEDS 


Overseas Shopping List 


00 Rubber Gloves 

Rain Coats—Travel Type 

(1 Rain Hoods 

Rain Boots 

Rain Scarfs 

Shampoo 

0 Seaps—Cake & Powder 

Shoe Brushes 

0 Shoe Polish 

(0 Sun Glasses 

0 Seap Dishes 

0 Seasick Capsules 

( Shaving Lotion & Creams 

Sponges 

Seissors 

(0 Shower Caps 

Slippers 

OD Seda Making Bottles—Qt. Size 

0 Saddle Soap 

Sanitary Napkins & Belts 

Smelling Salts 

0 Shoe Laces 

Sachet 

Stationery 

() Toothbrushes & Holders 

Toothpaste 

Tobacco 

0) Toilet Paper 

Tissues 

(J Toilet Water 

Thermometers 

() Tweezers 

Vitamins 

(0 Vaginal Creams & Jellies 

(J Water Purification Tablets 

C) Wallets 

0 Wrist Watches 

(J Wash Cloths—Disposable also 

EXTRA DISCOUNT ITEMS 

Parker Pens 25% off 
Sheaffer Pens 20% off 
Electric Razors 20% off 


PRESCRIPTIONS 


AIR - MAIL - YOUR - ORDER — WE’LL - SHIP - IT - AT - ONCE 


= 


EXECUTIVE PHARMACY 


909 PENNSYLVANIA AVE., N. W. 
WASHINGTON 4, D. C. 
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Twenty Five Years Ago 


By JAmeEs B. STEWART 


They talk of Christmas so long, that it comes. Proverb, 


THAN YOU 
THE ELECTION. The final count of electoral votes cast in 
Ps EXPECTED the election of November 6 shows a total of 444 votes for : 


Herbert Hoover to 87 for Gov. Alfred E. Smith. 


¥j 7> Electoral Vote 1904 to 1928 


1904 Roosevelt 376 Parker 140 
1908 Taft 321 Bryan 162. 
1912 Wilson 435 Taft 8 
Roosevelt 88} 
1916 Wilson 277 Hughes 254 
1920. Harding 404 Cox 127 
1924 Coolidge 382 Davis 136 
YourCreditUnioncan La Follette 130! 
help you! See your Total Loans 
Administrative Offi- ; $1,556,058 : GOOD-WILL TOUR: President-elect Hoover started ona | 
; Total Shares ; good-will tour of South America on November 19, on the 
cer for further de- : $938,879 ‘ battleship Maryland. He is accompanied by AMBASSADOR 
4, 


tails. Henry FLETCHER. 

WASHINGTON ITEMS: Mitton S. EIsENHOWER, for- 
merly American Vice Consul at Edinburgh, and for the 
past three years Administrative Assistant and Secretary to 
the Secretary of Agriculture, has now been appointed Di- 
rector of Information of the Department of Agriculture. 

Dr. STANLEY K. HornsBeck, Chief of the Division of Far 
Eastern Affairs, was the subject of an article, entitled “Our 
Far Eastern Pilot,” in the Washington Sunday Star. 

HOME FOR CHRISTMAS: Vice Consut Joun M. Caso, 
CoNnsULs GENERAL C. E. Gauss, PAUL KNABENSHUE, ELy E. 
PALMER, ARTHUR GARRELLS, and FRANK P. LocKHarr, SECc- 
RETARIES OF LEGATION, F. L. BELIN, ORME WiI~Lson, La- 

* VERNE BALDWIN, and Davip WILLIAMSON. 
e e CLASS OF 1928: In the JouRNAL there is a photograph 
(44 Sieh CCl of the members of the class of 1928. They are all young 
but they do not seem gay. Brows are furrowed and there 
AFLOAT OR ASHORE is hardly a smile in the group which includes BILL Cocuran, 
Epmunpb TRUEBLOOD, Bos Joyce, WALT But- 


A place to save .... 


STATE DEPARTMENT 
FEDERAL CREDIT UNION 


wer place to borrow 


The superb new 


S-S- Vnited States TERWORTH, CARLOS WARNER, HARRY VILLARD, Bos Coe and 

The world’s fastest, most modern passenger superliner— Bim Brown. Looking back over the turbulent years, could 

now teamed with the popular s. s. AMERICA in regular it be that those young officers were gifted with second sight? 

service between New York and Europe. BRIEFS: Probably never before has a Consul been able ‘ 

NEW YORK - HAVRE - SOUTHAMPTON in a single day to survey his whole district as CoNsuL JOHN { 

First Class, $350 up; Cabin, $220 up; Tourist, $165 up E. KEHL did on September 20, when he was a passenger on © 

The beautiful and luxurious the Graf Zeppelin on a 10 hour trial fiight from Fried- 
S-S- 4 merica richshafen. 


AMBASSADOR WILLIAM PHILLIPS, Ottawa, received a letter 
Favorite of thousands of transatlantic travelers. te cur: 
which ended: “With the money enclosed, buy yourself a 
NEW YORK - COBH - HAVRE - SOUTHAMPTON Pearse 
BREMERHAVEN good cigar. 


First Class, $295 up; Cabin, $200 up; Tourist, $160 up THE LADY FOUGHT BACK: Capt. Thomas Drake, skip- 
per of the Lone Star Rover, visited the Consulate General : 

at Amsterdam. Captain Drake is making a world tour alone 

in his 36-foot boat, and is three years out of Seattle. He 


expects to complete his tour in four or five years. Asked 
(Continued on page 16) 


RETIRING? COME TO ASHEVILLE 
UNITED STATES LINES Finest all year around climate in the United States. Cool 


summers. Mild winters. Elevation 2200 feet. Retired 
* ne ae * colony now here. Write C. B. King, Dillard Realty Co., 
Asheville, N. C. 
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dscautiful 


For Every Occasion 


AT POPULAR PRICES 


CHARGE 
ACCOUNTS 
INVITED 


5634 CONNECTICUT AVENUE 
EM. 3-6465 


An American Education for Your Child 
an Wherever you may be stationed, Calvert 


“‘School-at-Home” Courses can provide, by 
mail, a sound, modern education for your child. 
Easy- to-follow lessons. No teaching experience 
needed. Guidance by Calvert teachers available. 


All books, supplies provided. Calvert Courses are 
widely used by State Department families. Fun- 
damentals are emphasized to assure a thorough 
elementary education. Children all over the 
world have been educated by the Calvert 


Kindergarten 

through Start any time. Calvert-taught children transfer 
ninth to other schools successfully. Send for catalog. 
quate Give child’s age and school grade. 


CALVERT @ SCHOOL 


130 W. TUSCANY ROAD, BALTIMORE 10, MD. 


FRANCIS SCOTT KEY APARTMENT HOTEL 
600 - 20th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
NAtional 8-5425 


Why Foreign Service Personnel prefer the 
Francis Scott Key Hotel: 


(1) It is only two blocks from the State Department 

(2) It offers family accommodations 

(3) One room, kitchen and bath, completely furnished 
apartments, air conditioned 

(4) Coffee shop and excellent food 

(5) Reasonable rates—$5.00 to $8.00 double 


CAPT. & MRS. MARSHALL McKIBBIN, Mgrs. 


FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS 


and PERSONNEL 


are invited to consult either in person or by mail 


With 
MRS. PAULUS PRINCE POWELL 
who will shop for you while abroad — at home. 


Furniture and furnishings 
Christmas Gifts 
Clothing for the entire family 
Substantial discounts on such items as: 
Furs Household Appliances Radios TV-Sets 
Cultured Pearls 
777 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Telephone: 
TRafalgar 9-4810 
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HENRY J. GOODMAN C0. 


Serving the Men’s Wear 
Needs of the Depart- 
ment of State and the 
Foreign Service 
For Over 50 Years 


wd shahle” 

HASPEL SEERSUCKER-PALM BEACH 
In Stock the Year ’Round 


ARROW — MANHATTAN — VAN HEUSEN 
McGREGOR 


HENRY J. GOODMAN & CO. 


1707 Pennsylvania Ave., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


CAMERAS 


Film — Projectors — Lens 
Darkroom Equipment, etc. 


Shipments MADE TO ALL PARTS OF 
THE WORLD, Fully Insured. 
Direct Dealers for Ansco, Argus, Bell G Howell, Bolex, DuPont, Da-Lite, 
Elgeet, General Electric, Graflex-Graphic, Heiland, Kalart, Kodaks, Leitz, 
Pavelle Color, Polaroid, Revere, Rolleicord, Rolleif'ex, Simmon Omega, 
Stereo-Realist, T.D.C., Weston, Wollensak, Zeiss, etc. 

For Discount Schedule and Information, write— 
Government Sales Division 
Sommers Camera Exchange 


714 - 14th Street, N. W. Washington 5, D. C. 


EDUCATIONAL CONSULTING 
SERVICE 


An experienced, professional approach to the individual educa- 
tional problems of all American families abroad. A voluntary, 
non-profit agency established 1950 by retired Foreign Service 
men and women, operated by active and retired Foreign Service 
members. 

Boarding School and College Information 


Liaison Services Textbooks Secured 
Consultation 

Aptitude, Achievement, and Vocational Tests and Reports 
Send for Descriptive Leaflet 


BOX 248, SANDY SPRING, MARYLAND 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 


THE McLAUGHLIN COMPANY 
1121 - 15th Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 
Phone: COlumbia 5-7500 Cable: MACOPLA 


Wharine General 


Personal Property (See pg. 45 July Journal) 
Automobile — Marine — Casualty — Fire 


“Dedicated to providing dollar insurance to 
Americans and American business abroad” 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO (from page 14) 


if he desired to sign on or discharge any of his crew he 
replied that he had picked up two stowaways at his last 
port—a lady and a gentleman rat—but that he had gotten 
rid of them without consular assistance. He said this was 
done, however, only after a stiff fight, especially on the 
part of the lady. 

NECROLOGY. Roserr LAnsinc, Secretary of State from 
June 23, 1915, to February 13, 1920, died on October 30, 
1928, of myocarditis, at his residence in Washington. With 
the death of Mr. Lansing passed the last of the historic tri- 
umvirate, including President Wilson and Secretary Bryan, 
who guided the affairs of America during the World War, 
when vigilance was never abated, and when “they could 
not close their eyes even though others chose to slumber.” 
(Excerpt from a tribute by L. H. Woolsey who was associ- 
ated with Mr. Lansing as Solicitor for the Department of 
State and later as his partner in the practice of law in 
Washington.) 

BILL DAWSON ON “CHOMPIPE Y EL GORDO.” 

In South America Christmas has little more than the date 
in common with the home holiday. . . . It takes a high de- 
gree of patriotism to attempt plum pudding at 100 degrees 
in the shade and even turkey, under its various Latin Ameri- 
can names of pavo, peru, guajalote, and chompipe, fails to 
smack of Christmas. 

However, even if unlike our northern holiday season the 
South American Christmas is not lacking in charm. As in 
the United States, the Christmas and New Year Feasts com- 
bine to form the “holiday season.” 

To many in Spanish-speaking countries Christmas is in- 
separably connected with the great lotteries and foremost 
among them the Spanish Loteria de Navidad with its 
premio major of six million pesetas. Up to the eve of 
Christmas hundreds of thousands live in high hope that they 
will sacar el gordo, and even after coming to the sad 
realization that they have merely sacado el dinero del 
bolsillo find consolation in the thought that they will not 
have to wait a whole year for another sorteo, 

MINCE PIES. As many mince pies as you taste at Christ- 


mas’ so many happy months will you have. Old English 
Saying. 


year's gift is (Chuckie) Stew- 
art Aid, of Dallas, the grandson of Mr. and Mrs. James B. 
Stewart. 


FOR RENT. Unfurnished Cape ‘Coa bungalow. 10202, Menlo 
Silver Spring, Md. 


Call Thompson and Gray. $90. 
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A heritage of quality—never tam- 
pered with—continues to provide un- 
parallelled enjoyment for those who 
appreciate America’s great native 
bourbons. 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


Export Division, 120 Broadway, New York, New York 
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are your BEST BUY 


N° MATTER where you are, or what type 

of vehicle you operate, the extra 
values in Firestone Tires will give you the 
most for your money. Such extra values 
as new, tougher tread rubber, better-than- 
ever Gum-Dipping, and longer wearing 
designs mean even more to you today, 
when tire economy is so important. 


UPER-BALLOON 


> TRANSPORT TRUCK-BUS 


has brought such famous “‘firsts”’ as the 
first non-skid tread design, the first 
balloon tire, and the first blowout-safe, 
puncture-proof, tubeless tire. This same 
leadership gives you the finest in work- 
manship, materials, design and product 
features in tires for any road or any load. 


A half-century of Firestone leadership 


4A } Firestone Dealers in 90 countries 


e j throughout the world will help you with 
| your tire problems, and help you choose 


Ph) the right tire for the job. See your nearest 
P : Firestone Dealer, and insist on the extra 
ZA. CHAMPION OPEN CENTER lues of Fi 


/ATOR 


THE FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
AKRON 17, OHIO, U.S.A. 


Copyright, 1952, The Firestone Tire & Rubber C 
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NEWS from the DEPARTMENT Ill 


a By Lois Perry Jones 


Ambasscdors 


Rosiert C. Hite of Littleton, New Hampshire, was ap- 
pointed Ambassador to Costa Rica succeeding the Hon- 
ORABL!. PHILIP B, FLEMING. Ambassador Hill, prior to his 
retirement approximately ten years ago, served as a Foreign 
Service Officer in India, Ceylon, Burma and China. 


Robert D. Murphy, now Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for United Nations 
Affairs and formerly Ambassador to 
Belgium and Japan, is acting Deputy 
Under Secretary of State succeeding 
the Honorable H. Freeman Matthews, 
Ambassador to The Netherlands. 


The HonoraBLe Joun E. PeuRIFoY was appointed Am- 
bassador to Guatemala succeeding the HoNoRABLE RUDOLF 
E. SCHOENFELD, who is being reassigned. Ambassador 
Peurifoy’s most recent assignment was as Ambassador to 
Greece. 

The HonoraBLe Georce WapsworTH, formerly Ambas- 
sador to Czechoslovakia, Turkey and Irag, was appointed 
Ambassador to Saudi Arabia and Minister to Yemen, suc- 
ceeding the HoNoRABLE RaymMonp A. Hare, Ambassador 
to Lebanon. Ambassador Wadsworth has been in the 
Service since 1916. 

The HonoraB_Le Georce P. SHAw, Ambassador to Para- 
guay, retired on October 31 after a career of more than 30 
years in the Foreign Service. Previously Ambassador to 
Nicaragua and El Salvador, Ambassador Shaw was ap- 
pointed Vice Consul in 1920. Upon his return to this coun- 
try, he plans to live in San Diego, California. 


The HonoraB_e Joun J. Muccio, former Ambassador to. 


Korea, spoke of America as the land of opportunity in a 
Columbus Day address made before the Italian-American 
Charitable Society in Boston. He recounted how he, the 
son of Italian immigrants who came to this country when 
he was five months old, received the best possible education 
—from primary school right on through University—free, 
and stated that this fact was “absolute proof of the bounti- 
fulness and richness of our country.” On his twenty-first 
year, in 1921, he recalled that three important events oc- 
curred to him: he became a United States citizen; he gradu- 
ated from Brown University; and he received a consular 
appointment which marked the beginning of his career. 

“My own career,” he continued, “in which it has been my 
privilege to serve the United States in so many different 
capacities and countries for more than thirty years, is 
absolute proof that our country does not demand influence. 
nor money, nor established position, nor inherited prestige. 
from its officers.” 

The HonoraBLe Myron M. Cowen, former Ambassador 
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to Belgium, championed the cause of the Foreign Service 
Officer in an address delivered to the Women’s National 
Democratic Club. Ambassador Cowen deplored “the shock- 
ing climate of hostility” toward the Department of State 
and the Foreign Service and called for an increase in For- 
eign Service pay and allowances, stating, “there are very 
few Foreign Service Officers who have been serving 10 
years or more, who are not in debt... .” 

The HonoraB_Le MicHaEL McDeERMOTT, State Department 
spokesman for 30 years and now Ambassador to El Salva- 
dor, is still trying to get used to a silent telephone on week- 
ends, an article by Charles Fernandez in The Evening Star 
stated. Despite the fact the phone calls have fallen off— 
they used to reach 60 or 70 on some weekends in Washing- 
ton—Ambassador McDermott manages to stay busy and 
keeps an average of not one but two social engagements 
every night. 

Appointments to Bureau of Security 

Dennis ALLEN FLINN, Foreign Service Officer, was ap- 
pointed Director of the Office of Security, and Ropert F. 
CARTWRIGHT, formerly Associate Chief, Office of Investiga- 
tions in the General Accounting Office, was appointed Dep- 
uty Administrator to Scott McLeop. Both men have served 
with the Federal Bureau of Investigation, Mr. Flinn from 
1934 to 1946 and Mr. Cartwright from 1941 to 1950. 

Mr. Flinn, who entered the Service in 1947, has served in 
Stockholm, Helsinki, and Canberra. 


In October, Dennis A. Flinn was sworn in as Director of the Office of 
Security. Present at the ceremony with R. W. Scott McLeod, Adminis- 
trator of the Bureau of Security, Consular Affairs and Personnel were 


Officers assigned to this Bureau. In the first row, left to right, are: 

Mr. Flinn, Mr. McLeod, Edward S. Maney, Orray Taft Jr., J. Raymond 

Ylitalo. 2nd Row: Warren Chase, Rollie H. White, Jr. and Frederick 
Jandrey. 


Besides Mr. Cartwright’s FBI and General Accounting 
Office experience, he has worked on the Hill with the House 
of Representatives Government Operations Committee and 
accompanied a subcommittee of that body to Europe in 
connection with their inquiries into the surplus property 
field. 

Personals 

E. Dunn, retired Foreign: Service Officer, was 

appointed director of the Inter-American Schools Service 


succeeding the HonoraBLe Roy Tasco Davis, Ambassador 
(Continued on page 44) 
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There sometimes happens to basically good words what 
sometimes happens to basically good people—through noth- 
ing inherent in themselves, they acquire a bad reputation. 
So it is with the otherwise acceptable word “propaganda,” 
which got along well enough until associated with people 
we did not like. So it is, to a lesser but quite real degree. 
with the word “information,” used, after “propaganda” lost 
its reputable standing, to replace the earlier term. 

Because both these tinged words are to appear often in 
the paragraphs ahead, I can express myself safely only if 
I define them from the start. “Propaganda” and “informa- 
tion,’ used interchangeably below, refer simply to those 
official programs by which the United States Government 
has sought since World War II to explain to the outside 
world its philosophy as a nation of free people, its position 
as a leading member of the family of free nations, its de- 
termined opposition to Soviet aggression threatening the 
individual rights it cherishes, and its hopes for cooperation 
with other nations of good will and peaceful intent. Neither 
word is intended to possess connotations beyond that frame- 
work. 

No American this side of treason, it seems to me, would 
approach a problem of national welfare without assuming 
that the United States is a long-range proposition, here to 
stay and to stay strong. To assume less than that would be 
hardly adequate in the face of opposing Soviet efforts. 

If the United States is indeed to be considered a long- 
range proposition, then it is to be presumed that it would 
live through any World War III now projected against it, 
or that might be projected against it. What may follow 
World War III is therefore a reasonable part of wise cur- 
rent planning. 

It is further assumed that in order to meet the threat of 
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By SNOWDEN Brapy 


war, and maybe war itself, the United States will need 
allies. Even with this country’s might, the world task is 
too big to tackle alone. Nor can peace, either, be won with- 
out friends abroad, without nations believing enough in us 
to want to deal with us and to cooperate with us for the 
common good. 


Built in Permanence 


In this context, national propaganda designed to encour- 
age or convince peoples abroad—our real and _ potential 
friends, first of all, and maybe eventually those now un- 
friendly—must carry with it, even in its short-range output, 
overtones which reveal this belief in the permanence of 
America and in its worthwhile role in the years ahead. It 
must also include the picture of a future broad enough to 
offer room for faith on the part of others than just Ameri- 
cans, room for the faith of the very people we seek to 
convince. 

The study of a purposeful American propaganda for our 
time therefore properly concerns a program for the current 
postwar, the future until war (if it comes), the new war 
period (if it must be), and the new peace after the war. 
Any consideration short of this represents less than we may 
expect our opponents to be doing. For there is every indi- 
cation that the Russians have learned well one of the highly 
revealing tenets of Lenin: that “the soundest strategy in war 

. is to postpone operations until the moral disintegration 
of the enemy renders the delivery of the mortal blow both 
possible and easy.” What this Soviet strategy carries with 
it, of course, is a projection of one of the instruments used 
in waging the war into “waging” the peace after war—a 
people already propagandizéd before and during the war 
is considered to be that much easier to control when the 
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“pride in the past 
faith in the future 
progress together’ 


war is over. We Americans—we Westerners in general— 
have not yet grasped the full implications of this truth. 

All this dictates a new psychological approach to our 
task. This new approach involves, among other things, a 
re-evaluation of accomplishment in point of time. A wise 
American observer has correctly understood that “one of 
our greatest difficulties as a people is our impatience to get 
vexing problems solved and out of the way.” If the task 
ahead is as long-range as it now appears, then no short- 
range propaganda program, with no broader basis than 
expediency in each new situation as it arises, can help much 
in accomplishing it. But that is something that we should 
be telling ourselves and our compatriots at every step of 
the way, else disappointment and disillusionment. just in 
terms of time, will repeatedly complicate at home the propa- 
ganda job to be done abroad. 

It seems probable that the time is indeed here for encour- 
aging our propaganda to grow up to the task at hand. For 
on one side, our leaders have now had more than a decade 
in which to experiment with propaganda possibilities: and 
on the other side, there is a growing realization among 
Americans, at last. that the problems facing America are 
not to be solved within five years, or within ten years. or 
within a generation—world leadership simply does not exist 
in a framework of that size. 


Concrete Goals 


The history of American overseas information, as “infor- 
mation” is generally understood today, begins with World 
War II. In ‘those relatively uncomplicated early days. the 
program had two concrete and clearly defined goals: (1) 
to help prosecute the war, by whatever methods appropriate 
to the program’s nature and statute; and (2) to reveal 
America to the friendly curious and the objectively doubtful, 
cut off for six long years from any open contact with the 
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United States. The aims were thus simple, the program 
relatively down-to-earth. Most of the operating personnel, 
top to bottom, felt they knew where they were going. 

The end of the war left American propagandists a bit 
perplexed. Born of emergency and nurtured by expediency, 
the Office of War Information had thought ahead to the 
peace only to the extent that it sensed that America would 
be better loved by foreign peoples if it were better under- 
stood by them. There is certainly nothing wrong with that 
point of view. It is valid enough to demand the best possible 
efforts on the part of those seeking a worthwhile informa- 
tion program. 

The important element involved, however. was to deter: 
mine in what direction the right answers lie. And it is here, 
in my estimation, that the United States information services 
have continued to make their most costly errors. 

For when we transferred from wartime information to 
peacetime information, the tendency was much more toward 
solving our propaganda problems through organization than 
through philosophy, and this emphasis, based upon errone- 
ous notions in the beginning, has plagued the information 
services ever since. The almost incredible series of reorgan- 
izations within these services, since 1945, has prevented both 
the emergence of a consistent program and the solid think- 
ing that might conceivably have led to one. 

It is obviously easy to exaggerate the negative effects due 
to this over-preoccupation with reorganization. In our propa- 
ganda work abroad, the work has gone on, most of the time, 
without being unduly affected by bureaucratic changes in 
Washington, just because the public relations side of the 
effort has been relatively clear. and executed. under what- 
ever organization. But in Washington, these reorganizations 
not only have betrayed a search for something not yet at- 
tained, not yet understood, but also have kept those respon- 
sible for the program too busy justifying positions repeat- 
edly being set up ever to permit the right solution to come 
to light. 


Lack of National Program 


In this situation. our propagandists abroad and those at 
home preparing material for distribution abroad have con- 
tinued to obtain better results. I think. than would auto- 
matically have been provoked or engendered by the program 
itself. The lack of any effective beam to guide them was the 
fault. let me hasten to say, of no particular individual or 
group of individuals. Least of all to be blamed. perhaps, 
were the much-maligned few designated as “responsible for 
policy and/or administration.” On the contrary, the diffi- 
culty grew largely out of the very fact that a small group 
had been pointed at and told: “Get on with whatever line 
you can work out. Think up a philosophy.” Nothing was 
set up as a national program, designed to express the na- 
tional will. the national aspiration, the national faith. In 
other words, what success the information program had 
came in spite of the lack of a directing. guiding program, 
with a central. forward-looking philosophy. just because the 
job, however vaguely defined. was there to be done and 
there were imaginative. circumspect people. by and large, 
to do it. 

A detailed study of the program in operation since the 
war would reveal some highly worthwhile accomplishments. 
I think its real value could be measured if one were to point 
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out all the many situations in assorted sections of the world 
that would beyond doubt be much worse had not the infor- 
mation forces focussed their attention on these situations. I 
think the exchange of persons program alone has already 
built up credits for America on which this nation, if it 
handles correctly its future dealings with these exchangees, 
will be able to draw for many years to come. But, once 
more, these positive accomplishments, solid enough in them- 
selves to justify what has gone into them, represent less 
than the American public in general, and the information 
directors in particular. seriously believed would result from 
the effort expended. 

What then is really wrong? Why do not reorganizations, 
the answer to so many of America’s domestic ills, help 
here? Why will they never help much, even if we reorganize 
from now until the crack of doom? 

I think it is simply that, since the end of the war, the 
message of our information service has not been worthy of 
either the people whose story it seeks to tell or even, more 
narrowly, of those who try so earnestly to pass it out to the 
foreign audience. That is why no mechanism yet devised 
has ever been felt to be satisfactory. That is partly why 
none of the many systems set up has been given time enough 
to prove itself. or to improve its product. We are so pre- 
occupied with efficiency that we forget that efficiency alone 
is hollow. It takes time to think through an information 
program, even with the very best minds at it. It also takes 
a minimum of tranquility. And both have been denied to 
those charged with the “propaganda output,” largely be- 
cause of this constant obsession with reorganization. 


No Consistent Story 


The inevitable result is a basic information philosophy so 
shifting and disconnected as to be without force when trans- 
lated into the story we give out. In fact, it turns out to be 
no consistently recognizable story at all. All the drama that 
has been, and still is. America. is too often drowned in com- 
placency and boastfulness or, worse still, in a kind of sac- 
charine false modesty. A product so shallow is relatively 
easy to prepare, and may be all that one can expect from a 
group constantly interrupted for reorganization and/or justi- 
fication. All that America wants to bring to the world— 
wants sincerely to bring to the world—is clouded bacause 
no clear hope for a better future is presented, no program 
that will offer room to anyone except bigger and better 
Americans. What has proven good for America is taken 
to be good for the rest of the world, and it is assumed that 
abroad only the obstinate and the stupid will fail to recog- 
nize the fact immediately. 

The program of the Office of War Information contributed 
to the winning of the war because, whatever its weaknesses 
(organizational or otherwise), it could not possibly fail to 
be of some assistance in a mission so specifically indicated. 
It succeeded less well as it phased into its postwar task 
because (better organized or not) it did not get in harmony 
with over-all national strategy. Once more, the fault was not 
entirely its own, for the possibilities it offered were fre- 
quently not recognized, and were often blocked by those who 
preferred to believe that the United States had no more 
explaining to do in the postwar than in the prewar. As a 
program, it came to be the weak product of compromise 
between its critics and its advocates. 
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I think we came to be dissatisfied with the “full and 
fair” picture of America, the earliest manifestation of the 
postwar program, largely because we felt a little dishonest 
about it. At best, we could really do what we said we were 
doing through one medium only—exchange of persons—and 
that was but a small part of the over-all activity; nothing 
else was allowed time enough to do the job. The picture 
was in reality neither “full” nor “fair.” 

When we said that that was not enough and sought to 
broaden the scope of our work, in the Campaign of Truth 
and the anti-Communist drive, we swung hard away from 
the “full and fair,” thus exaggerating its weaknesses (which 
certainly did not add up to failure), left locked up in our 
files the positive aspects it offered (for the example of 
America, even when inadequately presented, did serve as a 
partial guide and some encouragement to those wanting hard 
enough to profit by its lesson), and became merely negative, 
The Campaign of Truth was based too frequently upon vari- 
ations of ‘“what-has-been-said-by-the-willfully-untruthful-is. 
not-so” and not frequently enough upon any program look- 
ing to a better future. 

In fact, we have not yet talked much in the future tense. 
The hope we seem to present to our audience abroad is for 
maintenance of the status quo, our status quo. To many 
foreigners, we seem to want to keep what we have and to 
show no very real way they can come in on it with us. 
Material aid of itself is not enough, because it offers nothing 
permanent to believe in. Even under the best of circum. 
stances, it has convinced few who did not want to be con- 
vinced already. Those to whom we try to explain it cannot 
quite believe the aid is genuine. Their sophistication and 
general experience tell them that the whole story is certainly 
not being presented. And I suspect it is true that we have 
too strongly underlined the altruism behind American aid 
(a very genuine altruism, nonetheless, but not the only ele- 
ment involved), without admitting openly enough its real- 
istic side—that we are naturally seeking to help ourselves 
materially as we help others materially. Just calling it “Mu- 
tual Aid” or “Mutual Security” has not carried enough of 
the message. Consciously or unconsciously, the foreign audi- 
ence feels that the part left out is purposely hidden. 


Aspects of Soviet Propaganda 


It is probably no answer to seek a solution to our prob- 
lems in the enemy camp. But Soviet propaganda has in it 
two aspects that lend it, I think, distinct advantages over 
our own. One is the broad central stream in its output. so 
broad and central that it can serve not only as the con- 
stantly recurring theme of the Soviet point of view, but also 
as the carrying force for any tributary themes they may 
wish, out of expediency, to introduce. The struggle of the 
“masses” against the “bourgeoisie” permits of interpreta- 
tions so wide and varied that any detail-theme, based or not 
on current happenings, may be made to fit into it. The 
“stream” flows en forever. 

The second advantageous aspect is that the stream is said 
to be rolling toward a better future for all who follow its 
current. Its swell is strong enough to lead the whole world 
to brighter days, no matter what the hardships along the 
way. Since there is no schedule for reaching the ultimate 
sea, there are no disappointments when problems are not 
solved promptly. The stream thus represents a religion, and 
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the faitii{ul who navigate it participate themselves in the 
creation of the Promised Land reserved sooner or later to 
the triu::phant masses. 

Now «il sorts of valid criticisms can of course be levelled 
against Soviet propaganda. It is an understatement to say 
that it i- even more negative than our own—not as a tactic 
(since i! does make telling use of the future), but because 
its initial tenets are completely false. But I submit that until 
we define our broad themes—the ones we live and stand by 
in any situation, simply because they transcend situations 
—and until we can present a better future than the better 
future of the Russian Communists, for more peoples than 
just Americans, the winning of the Cold War is going to be 
hard indeed and the avoidance of World War III even 
harder. And the toilers in the field of our propaganda will 
continue to feel the lack of something vitally necessary to 
the complete success of their efforts. 


Good Interpreters Needed 


The cleverest of themes can be ruined by the wrong inter- 
preters—as the Russians themselves have often enough dem- 
onstrated. In whatever we try to compound as a message 
to the world we seek to lead, there should be given more 
careful attention to the messengers used to carry it. For 
certain well-meaning but misguided interpreters have had 
the doubly harmful role of failing properly to translate 
America’s hopes, and of influencing adversely the decisions 
involved in establishing central, over-all propaganda themes. 

Our experience thus far ought to warn us particularly 
against two types of such propangandists. They represent, 
in a sense, the extremes among those engaged in the infor- 
mation effort. One type is the professional American publi- 
cist. He is the one who considers any available surface 
abroad as suitable billboard space for advertising the Ameri- 
can way of life and its beneficence. It is he who would pro- 
claim the bounties of the Marshall Plan from the Eiffel 
Tower, since the Eiffel Tower was obviously being used to 
advertise nothing else! Now there is no doubt that the tech- 
niques of American advertising can be profitably adapted in 
part and certain cases to the dissemination of the American 
propaganda theme, whatever it may be. But in practice the 
professional publicist charged with carrying the information 
message has followed all the cardinal rules of his trade 
except the most important one—that of analysing his “mar- 
ket.” his public, his audience. Too often he has had little 
background in the life and aspiration of people abroad. 
In a big hurry to get results, he has talked to these people 
as though to fellow-Americans. No one with the foreign 
background he lacked could fail to predict the result of such 
unintelligent propaganda. It just inevitably beomerangs. 

We have had unfortunate experience with the other type 
of undesirable propangandist, too. He is what might be 
termed the common-denominatorist. He bases the American 
message he tries to transmit upon his belief that nothing 
can be really carried out unless it is part of the pattern of 
thinking and living of both the United States and the coun- 
try he is addressing. He feels that the goal cannot be reached 
unless we are loved by all peoples abroad. He shuns ele- 
ments of policy that may be unpleasant. In general. he is 
either an expatriate in spirit (more nearly allied in his 
thinking with the audience than with real Americans), or 
else he is the professional do-gooder. In either case, he lacks 
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judgment and strength, and so does the program he directs. 

It seems to me obvious that neither of these types must 
again be permitted to influence our propaganda program 
abroad. The one is too aggressive in his ignorance, the 
other too uncircumspect in his knowledge. The publicist 
should be asked to ponder the wisdom of the fourth point 
of President Eisenhower’s inaugural address: 

“Honoring the identity and the special heritage 
of each nation in the world, we shall never use our 
strength to try to impress upon another people our 
own cherished political and economic institutions.” 
As for the well-meaning partisan of the common denomina- 
tor, he needs to be told that he has no place in a meaningful 
propaganda program until he can add substance and diree- 
tion to his sentimental idealism; at the very least, he needs 
the common denominator . . . plus. 

Yet certain elements in these two points of view are indeed 
valid. Just as there are adaptations to be made, under 
favorable and appropriate circumstances, of American pub- 
licity methods, so there are common factors to be considered, 
between ourselves and our audiences abroad, as a basis for 
understanding on the part of the propagandist and as a basis 
on which to build whatever information program is deter- 
mined upon in any given area. Such a basis will of course 
vary from country to country, depending upon all sorts of 
factors that compare these countries to or contrast them 
with the United States. Out of this variety comes the relief 
which lends depth and meaning to what would otherwise 
be an uninteresting, ineffective propaganda. Through this 
variety, the receiving audience in the individual country 
recognizes nuances meaningful to it alone because designed 
for it alone. 


Floating in Space 


But such nusances become possible only in the context of 
time, so to speak. To many of our friends abroad, our 
information program seems to be floating in space, without 
any markers to indicate position or movement. They feel 
that too much of it is dictated by the present. Too little of 
it appears to them to be based on anything in the past; too 
little of it reveals anything definite planned for the future. 

Too little of it considers the past. Yet the one donomina- 
tor common to all countries to whose people we try to speak 
is pride in their own past. If that past has been glorious, 
there is pride in accomplishment; if it has been mediocre or 
bankrupt, there is pride in suffering. We have not yet made 
enough of these truths. Our propaganda effort began with 
helping to win World War II and bringing the outside 
world up-to-date on what had been happening to us since 
1940. Even our own past, before 1940, has been relatively 
neglected, save for a certain amount of material on general 
American history. There is of course good reason for this, 
when we want to be honest about it—the ‘thirties represent 
no very strong selling points in the face of certain opposition 
propaganda continually citing those years as proof of a 
particularly distasteful economic thesis. I am surely not 

(Continued on page 46) 


Leslie Snowden Brady, now assigned to Paris, wrote ‘Patterns for 
Propaganda" following work in this field at the National War College 
last year. After working with the Office of War Information, he 
entered the Department in 1945 and has since served in Paris and 
Saigon. 
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By EvIzABETH SCOTT 


HE cadaverous rickshaw wallah pedalled through the 

Bengal sun. A broken spring of the seat pinched and 
jabbed her whenever they hit a rut in the muddy Dacca 
lanes. As a distraction from the heat and traffic hazards, 
Betty rehearsed the names of jewelry she would be expected 
to know at this party. A Tikka is a forehead ornament, a 
Karanphul is an ear flower or fairly complex ear ring, a 
Guluband is a heavily studded collar, and a Kara is a cir- 
cular ring for wrist or ankle. A Pazeb is a most ornate 
ankle bracelet and what they called the nostril jewel she 
couldn't remember. 

Betty was very grateful to Mrs. Dalal. who had introduced 
her to the secrets of the sari. One morning Mrs. Dalal had 
brought seven saris and matching blouses to Hildreth Me- 
Kaye’s house in Nawabpur. All of the guests were westeners 
and beside Betty the Consulate was represented by Ruby 
Nell Garrett. The snug fitting little blouse was no mystery 
to the foreigners. but the six yards of straight cloth of the 
sari was. Starting at the waist. with several flicks of her 
graceful fingers, Mrs. Dalal wound the cloth around the 
body several times, achieving a lovely central pleating effect 
under the right arm, across the body to the left shoulder and 
allowed to fall down the back. To acquire the gracious flow- 
ing lines of the sari without benefit of stitch or pin left the 
foreigners speechless. As simple as it had seemed. none of 
them was able to “fold” a sari alone. Mrs. Dalal tactfully 
encouraged them with the reminder that Pakistani ladies 
learn the art very young and practice it several times a day. 

Betty was relieved to arrive finally at the bridal reception. 
Once up the wide white stairs, the coolness of the verandah 
was extremely welcome. as she glanced around for some 
sort of path through the sandal-strewn porch. To honor 
the bride. she had worn nylon stockings and had been re- 
gretting it for the last humid hour. She knew the other 
guests would be wearing ankle bracelets and even toe rings, 
and she felt that bare unadorned feet would be too casual 
for this party. Her linen pumps clung irritatingly to the 
nylon but finally she freed them and dropped the shoes 
noisily to the red floor. Against the far wall of the porch, 
she noticed four tea stall chairs—a very plebian touch. 
These apparently were for the hooded cloaks, called burkahs, 
of the few ladies who observed purdah. A doorway was next 
to the chairs so that the burkah could be slipped off and the 
guest step inside the building without being seen by any 
passing men. The grey-green and black burkahs were 
thrown in a sombre heap with the same casualness as the 
chaos of gold and silver sandals at her feet. 


Behind the Blue Curtain 

A slender bearer with scarlet and gold turban salammed 
and held aside a vivid blue door curtain for her. After the 
premonsoon glare, Betty was partially blinded and hesitated 
to walk further into the strange house until her eyes had 
adjusted themselves. Standing quietly, she noticed the 
subtle fragrance that well-bred Pakistani ladies use. Their 
vivid color schemes and exotic cosmetics probably prompt 
them to underplay their use of perfume, and they usually 
impress the foreigner with a fresh clean unsophisticated 
scent. Directly across the football-field size hall, Betty 
could see five doorways with the same blue curtains. A 
breeze blew one of them aside and she had a glimpse of a 
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sun-swept tropical garden. It was a quiet room and she was 
beginning to wonder where the party was when she looked 
away from the garden and saw it at her feet. About one- 
hundred Pakistani ladies wearing saris of every color were 
looking up at her with both friendliness and curiosity. At 
last Betty saw the Tikka, Guluband, Pazeb and other deli- 
cate jewelry in a perfect environment, modelled by lovely 
ladies of the Moslem orient. The graceful silk billows and 
pleats framed each seated figure. Their eyes were en- 
hanced by the bold black of surma outline and their hands 
and feet hennaed to a brick red. The plain white walls and 
simple blue curtains made a perfect background for these 
exquisite figures on the dark blue carpets. 

Betty hurried across the rug to find a place on the fringe 
of the guests. As are most westerners, she was acutely 
conscious of her legs in this group. Her skirt length may 
have Dior’s blessing, but Paris and Pakistan are separated 
by centuries of clothing tradition. Once she was seated, 
the silence of the room was broken by soft sweet Bengali, 
as all of the guests resumed talking. 

Then she noticed her hostess, Begum Khan, standing in a 
doorway leading to one of the dining rooms. Bearers, the 
only men at the party, were arranging cups and saucers 
and the dishes of curry, trays of chappatis and platters of 
small cup cakes which would be served later. A very grace- 
ful girl in a crimson sari with the old-fashioned wide border 
stepped up to the Begum and pointed over to where Betty 
was sitting. Thanking her, the older woman immediately 
came through the seated figures to Betty, who stood to 
shake hands with her. Begum Khan was well educated and 
patriotic in her enthusiasm for Pakistan. At Government 
House Tea parties and Girl Guide rallies, she had often 
helped Betty by suggesting books to read, people to meet 
and local places to visit. The American was grateful for 
her kindness and respected her intelligence. 

This reception was to welcome to Dacca Begum Khan’s 
Bihar daughter-in-law. Betty asked about the wedding trip 
to India, conditions above Calcutta and the health of all 
concerned. Begum Khan answered and then led her over to 
the side wall and a large black leather couch, as uncom- 
promising to sit on as it was to look at. It was evident it 
had been left in the room because an American guest was 


(Continued on page 54) 
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By F. Dur 


Saint Peter’s Church in the Vatican, originally constructed 
by Constantine, and rebuilt in the XVIth century, is the larg- 
est and in many ways the most significant of all Christian 
shrines. Tradition has long held that the church was erected 
over the grave of the Apostle Peter, who had been put to 
death in the adjacent Circus of Nero about the year 64 


A.D. The excavations conducted under the crypt of the. 


basilica during the past ten years at the direction of the 
present Pope have shed new light on this old tradition. 

The excavations at Saint Peter’s, first announced to the 
world during the jubilee of 1950, are not yet open to the 
public. It is nonetheless possible to visit them with special 
permission. Several prominent archeologists of different 
faiths have already had access to the underground monu- 
ment. The writer of this article had the good fortune, al- 
though in every sense a layman and uninitiate, to be con- 
ducted through the excavations at the end of May of this 
year by one of the archeologists in charge of the digging, 
Father Kirschbaum of the Society of Jesus. This learned 
German Jesuit, attached to the Gregorian University in 
Rome, has been largely responsible for unearthing the foun- 
dations of Michelangelo’s great basilica. He conducted us 
with courteous attention through his findings, answering 
questions and giving explanations with the enthusiasm of a 
scholar in love with his work. These notes are based on a 
layman’s observations and recollection of the archeological 
revelations to which he introduced us. 

The entrance to the excavations lies through the crypt in 
the southern arm of the transept of the basilica. From 
thence a flight of stairs leads down about ten feet to a door 
in the foundation wall of Constantine’s basilica. This door 
was built by the masons who worked on the original struc- 
ture in order to bring in bricks and mortar. The wall is 
several feet thick. The foundations of Saint Peter’s go 
down very deep at this point, because of the configuration 
of the soil. Viewed from the Piazza San Pietro, the basilica 
seems to stand on a slight elevation, but nonetheless on 
level ground. This impression is illusory as a visit under- 
ground at once reveals. The Vatican hill slopes steeply 
from north to south and more gently from west to east. In 
order to build his church Constantine therefore cut into the 
hill on the north and west, while he had to fill in the de- 
pression on the south and east. 

The excavations beneath the crypt have unearthed a Ro- 
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man cemetery and at the same time revealed the engineer- 
ing trick by which Constantine balanced his church on the 
flank of the Vatican hill. The Roman cemetery on the Vati- 
can like many other cemeteries in Latin countries even to- 
day was occupied chiefly by little family mausoleums, small 
houses of the dead, in whose walls sarcophagi and funeral 
urns were ranged. The floor of the crypt of Saint Peter’s 
rests directly on the walls of these little mausoleums. By 
knocking out their roofs and filling them up with rubble 
Constantine provided a honeycomb foundation for the floor 
of his church. The excavations have cleared that part of the 
cemetery which lies under the crypt of Saint Peter’s. The 
digging has, however, stopped there for the time being, 
since the engineering difficulties in the way of clearing the 
area immediately under the floor of the nave are enough to 
give even an archeologist pause. It must not be forgotten 
that the hill slopes away to the east and that consequently 
the filled-in space becomes deeper and deeper the farther 
one proceeds down the nave towards the entrance. 
Circus of Nero 

One of the first revelations of these diggings was that 
Constantine’s church is not superimposed on the Circus of 
Nero, as some earlier scholars had surmised. The location 
of that circus from which Sixtus V’s obelisk on the Piazza 
San Pietro may have come is still undetermined, although 
it is definitely known to have been in the vicinity. By a 
lucky accident the last masoleum unearthed at the eastern 
limit of the digging carries an inscription quoting the last 
will and testament of the owner who had requested burial 
in the Vatican “next to the Circus of Nero.” Another dis- 
covery is that the Via Cornelia which, on some maps, is rep- 
resented as running under Saint Peter’s is not to be found 
here. Presumably it lies farther to the north on Vatican hill. 

The mausoleums under Saint Peter’s are aligned in two 
parallel rows running from east to west. The first or down- 
hill row is spaced so as to allow for passage between the 
buildings. The second row lies farther uphill. It is continu- 
ous. Some of the structures in this second row have stairs 
leading up to the hill behind. There was presumably no 
third row. The houses in the first row were reached directly 
from the Via Aurelia below, while those in the second row 
were accessible either by passing through the first row or by 
descending from the hill above. The alignment of the two 

(Continued on page 60) 
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WASHINGTON 
THE WHITE HOUSE 


Christmas, 1953 


To Al! Members of the Foreign Service: 


The Christmas Season brings into sharp focus our 
purpose to achieve an international order in which nations, 
suided by the principles of brotherhood, shall live in peace. 


To you, whose daily labors contribute so much to the 
security and well-being of our people and to the peaceful 
resolution of international tensions, | express my sincere 
appreciation. The very real progress our nation has made 
in the cause of peace is traceable, in no small measure, to 
your able and conscientious discharge of your duties. 


The spirit of Christmas is indeed the spirit of peace. | 
can offer no better wish than that it be with you every day 
of the coming year. 
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THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
Washington 


Christmas, 1953 


To my Fellow Workers in the Department and the Foreign Service: 


On the advent of this holiday season, | welcome the opportu- 
nity to offer you my best wishes for a joyous Christmas and a good 
New Year. 


During this last year, we have faced together many trying prob- 
lems. That some have been solved and others eased is due, | feel, 
in good measure to your faithful and conscientious discharge of your 
responsibilities. For your devotion to the welfare of this country, 
and for your unflagging work for the cause of peace, | am deeply 
grateful. 


The year to come will bring its new problems. With your sup- 
port we shall continue our advance toward the common objective. 


To all of you, at home and abroad, a very happy Christmas and 
a rewarding New Year. 


DeceMBER, 1953 29 
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By B. G. NEWHOFF 


When Alaska becomes a state the dream of Lincoln’s 
Minister to Russia will be realized, his vision justified. As 
early as 1863 Cassius M. Clay believed the United States 
should own what was then Russian America, not because 
he shared the current popular belief in Manifest Destiny but 
for our own protection against attack from the north. 


Clay was noted as an abolitionist. In his native Ken- 
tucky today that is how he is remembered; his long and 
useful service to his country in Russia is practically un- 
known. Yet he was the first American Minister to the 
country of the Czars who got to know intimately, and to 


like thoroughly, all classes of the Russian people from 
Alexander II down. 


The St. Petersburg post was not of Clay’s choosing, how- 
ever. As a Republican he had worked hard for the election 
of five Presidential candidates; when one, Lincoln, was 
elected, Clay expected a reward. He wanted to be named 

.Minister to England or France, but these posts had already 

been promised to other men. Only two places of con- 
sequence were left to be filled, in Spain and Russia. Carl 
Schurz also was to receive a ministerial reward, and since, 
being a political refugee, he was persona non grata to 
Russia, he was sent to Madrid and Clay went to St. 
Petersburg. 

Clay accepted his mission saying, “Russia is a great and 
young nation and must much influence the great crises.” 
During his years there he always regarded himself as “a 
sentinel on the frontier.” 


Russia had never been a popular post with Americans. 
John Randolph of Roanoke liked it so little he returned 
home on the same boat that took him over. Clay was 
from the start determined to like Russia. A man of very 
strong feelings, his liking increased during his stay in the 
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country. 

The War Between the States had already begun when 
he arrived in St. Petersburg, then the capital, in 1861. Clay’s 
entire career in Russia up to and including the negotiations 
for the Alaska Purchase was influenced by that conflict. 

Although a Kentuckian, Clay’s sympathies were wholly 
with the Union. By 1862 he felt he must actively participate 
in the war and he came home. His previous service in 
the army during the Mexican War had made him a seasoned 
commander. While he was in this country, his place in 
St. Petersburg was taken by Simon Cameron, who had been 
inept as Lincoln’s Secretary of War and who was to be 
equally ineffectual as Minister to Russia. 

Prince Gortchacow, Russia’s Foreign Minister, asked for 
Clay’s return. In 1863 Clay went back, to remain, without 
another home leave, until after Grant’s inauguration. 


First Deep Interest 

It was on that return trip to Russia that Clay first be- 
came deeply interested in Russian America. Like most of 
his contemporaries, if he had thought of the region at all 
he had pictured it as a land of perpetual snow and cold. 
On this crossing R. J. Walker, who had been Polk’s Secre- 
tary of War, was a passenger. This man had gained intimate 
knowledge of Russian America during the clash with Eng- 
land over the Canadian boundary when the national slogan 
was “54-40” or Fight, At that time Russia had considered 
ceding its American territory to the United States. From 
this knowledge Walker was able to convince Clay the region 
was important to us, particularly in war time. At the be- 
ginning of his second ministry Clay strongly urged our 
government to fortify Portland Harbor and Portland Canal, 
northeast coast entrance to Alaska. 

As the War Between the States continued, the need for 
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protection in that area was demonstrated when the Con- 
federat’ cruiser Shenandoah did several million dollars 
damag: to Union shipping in far northern waters. 

Bot!) England and France had more or less openly 
championed the Confederacy. Russia had a long tradition 
of friendship with the United States, which Clay was suc- 
cessful in strengthening during this critical period. He 
himself wrote, “I strive to please.” Part of that pleasing 
was in his lavish entertainments to which all Russian notables 
were invited. But more was in his political sagacity and 
his unusual personality. Frank, blunt, courteous, he gained 
the confidence of the imperial family and kept the court 
party on the Union side during the war. 

In the winter of 1863-4 the Russian fleets were kept in 
American waters: the Asiatic fleet off California and the 
Atlantic in New York and other east coast ports. Whatever 
the reason for those ships’ wintering here was, Russian 
friendship for a struggling Union or Russian fear of Eng- 
land, their presence deterred the British from coming into 
the war on the Confederate side. Clay ever afterward con- 
sidered this Russian gesture an important factor in the final 
Union victory. His gratitude for it probably colored all 
his later negotiations in Russia. ; 

He began to seek, and to find, analogies between Russia 
and the United States. Both were young, newly aware of 
their strength. Russia’s freeing the serfs in 1861 was 
analogous to our Emancipation Proclamation. Even Lincoln’s 
assassination and the attempt on the life of Alexander II 
were similar. Clay always emphasized the likenesses and 
minimized the differences between the two nations; thus he 
gained influence in Russia. 

Today, with world affairs what they are, Clay’s attitude 
may seem strange, but it was not his alone. At this time 
Oliver Wendell Holmes was writing of Russia, “Our friend 
when the world was our foe.” 


Secretary of State Seward 


Since the first permanent Russian settlement was made 
on Kodiak Island in 1783, Russian America was ruled 
not by the Czar but by the Russian American Company. 

is organization had much the same objective as the 
Hudson Bay Company, with which it was frequently in 
conflict. The Russian American Company had neither en- 
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couraged settlement nor established industries. Its only 
interest was in furs, but due to mistreatment of the natives 
and other mismanagement, its shares on the market had 
dropped from 500 to 75 rubles each. Clay learned that 
when the company’s lease expired it would not be renewed. 

Russia had not been receiving enough revenue from the 
company to make renewal profitable. The Hudson Bay 
Company, which had forced the Russian American Com- 
pany to grant it a sublease, was steadily encroaching on 
Russian territory and an open struggle seemed inevitable. 
These were some of the reasons Russia wanted to abandon 
the territory when the leases expired in 1866. Also, it 
needed money. The American territory had been acquired 
during Peter the Great’s era of expansion. Russia was still 
expanding, but by the mid 1860's the direction was east in- 
stead of north. 

When it was generally learned that the lease to the 
Russian American Company would not be renewed, there 
were various plans for taking over the territory. A group 
of men in California were ready to buy it, and Canada was 
bidding for it. 


Fearful of Intentions 

The United States, just recovering from war, was not too 
eager to add to its territory, but it could not permit private 
citizens to buy so large an area nor did it want England’s 
American possessions enlarged. We are fearful of that 
nation’s intentions as was Russia. Our relations with her 
both during and since the war had been strained. Con- 
sidered opinion in Washington was that as soon as the lease 
expired, the British would move in from Canada and take 
over the territory. Clay knew of this talk. 

He advised the Russians to sell the territory to the United 
States. Later he wrote to Seward, “I may safely say that 
it was owing to the good relations I had been able to main- 
tain with Russia that such a purchase was possible.” Part 
of these “good relations” was his attitude favoring Russia 
in the Perkins affair which might have created ill feeling 
between the two countries. 

During the Crimean War Captain Benjamin Perkins of 
Boston tried to make a contract to deliver much needed arms 
and ammunition to Russia, which was under blockade, 
with Baron Edouard de Stoeckl, Russian Minister in Wash- 
ington. Later Perkins declared there had been an oral con- 
tract, which de Stoeckl denied. The war ended without any 
delivery having been made. Perkins sued Russia for $200,- 
000, which he claimed was the loss he suffered through the 
deal. De Stoeckl continued to insist there had been no 
deal. Clay had to present this claim, which he believed to 
be fraudulent, to Prince Gortchacow much against his better 
judgment. When the case came to trial in New York, Perkins 
was awarded $200 damages. 

Clay did the ground work for our purchase of Alaska, 
finding out if the Russians would sell, urging them to sell 
to us and learning what their lowest price was. Secretary 
of State Seward and de Stoeckl had to make the actual treaty. 
One of Seward’s hopes in buying Alaska was that enlarging 

(Continued on page 52) 


B. G. Newhoff, of Versailles, Kentucky has had material published in 
more than thirty magazines. He was introduced to Cassius Clay 
through a friend's exquisitely wrought old Russian silver, would like 
to write a biography of Clay. 
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1. Waldemar J. Gallman, Ambassador to South Africa, 
lays the foundation stone of the new teachers’ college 
building at Adams College near Durban, Natal, on the 
occasion of the School's centenary. Adams College 
claims to be the oldest school in Natal as it is the suc- 
cessor to the Province's first school which was founded 
by Dr. Newton Adams, an American missionary, in 1836. 


2. Pictured at the Chiefs of Mission meeting in Vienna 
this fall are, left to right: the Honorable Llewellyn E. 


Thompson, Jr., Ambassador to Austria; Assistant Secre- 
tary of State Livingston T. Merchant; the Honorable 
Christian M. Ravndal, Minister to Hungary; the Honor- 
able Joseph Flack, Ambassador to Poland; the Honor- 
able Harold Shantz, Minister to Roumania; the Honorable 
Charles E. Bohlen, Ambassador to the USSR; and the 
—— George Wadsworth, Ambassador to Czecho- 
slovakia. 


3. Consul and Mrs. Harold D. Pease were received by 
the Lord and Lady Mayoress of Newcastle-on-Tyne, Eng- 


: 
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land, at a reception held just prior to the official closing 
of the Consulate at that city in October. 


4. In December 1952 in Manila Charles G. Wootton 
ably portrayed Santa Claus at the ECHO December 
sale. The children were in turn thrilled, amused, fright- 
ened, skeptical, but the pictures taken of them on his 
knee netted $47.50 for ECHO. 


5. Vice-President Richard M. Nixon was greeted at 
Melbourne with a baby koala, It is being held by Mrs. 


by 
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Joyce Seekamp, of the Melbourne Zoo staff. 


6. Two prominent Americans who claim the state of 
Maryland as their home exchanged greetings in Rangoon 
recently. The Honorable William J. Sebald, Ambassador 
to Burma, officially greeted members of the U. S. House 
of Representatives Armed Forces Subcommittee, which 
included Rep. James P. S. Devereux of Maryland. Rep. 
Devereux, during World War Il, valiantly resisted Japa- 
nese forces in defending the beleaguered garrison at 
Wake Island. 
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Felipe Barragan, a Mexican clerk, is taking the 
fingerprints of an applicant. 


By SipNEY WEINTRAUB 


The total number of visas of all types combined that are 
issued annually by Embassy, Mexico City, is larger than that 
of any other American post in the world. Consequently, all 
problems which are encountered at any visa office are 
familiar problems here, and for the most part, the familiarity 
is multiplied many times. On an average slow day the visa 
shop here issues about 150 visas and ordinarily runs up 
against and solves 150 problems; during a rush period, such 
as before Easter or before Christmas, issuance runs close 
to 300 visas daily, which does not double the office’s prob- 
lems but multiplies them geometrically. 

Over and above the usual cases encountered by most 
offices, Mexico’s proximity to the United States, and its 
lower standard of living, makes the visa issuance at this 
office somewhat more tricky than at a place like Paris, for 
instance. A non-immigrant visa (NIV) at this office entails 
only a small and relatively inexpensive trip for the applicant 
and this naturally affects the visa volume; it also means 
that greater caution must be used in determining which ap- 
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Consul General W. K. Ailshie hears the appeal of an applicant who 
has been refused a visa by Consul Warren C. Stewart (left), Chief 


All applicants are greeted at the reception 

desk, where the type of visa they are seek. 

ing is determined and they are given an 

appointment. The author can be seen in the 

above photograph helping to reduce the 
size of the waiting line. 


of the Visa Section. 


plicants are bonafide non-immigrants. An estimated two 
million migrant farm workers cross the Mexican border into 
the United States annually, and the visa office has to be 
careful not to swell this load through its visa operation. 
Mexican nationals with relatives in large United States’ 
industrial cities know that jobs, at considerably higher pay 
than in Mexico, are available across the border and many 
such persons flock to the Embassy to request NIV’s and then, 
if obtained, stay in the United States to work. Many such 
persons who originally enter the United States illegally, or 
who stay illegally after being granted a visa for a temporary 
stay, settle down in the United States, marry, have children, 
and eventually return to the Embassy to fix up permanent 
residence papers. 

The quota problem at this office is not a difficult one, 
since the quota is limited in size, but it does exist. Mexico 
has for some time been a haven for refugees, and _per- 
sons of all nationalities and origins can be found in Mexico 
City. Many of these have residence in the United States 
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as their ultimate goal. 

The job of issuing visas to aliens is a much misunder- 
stood operation, misunderstood not only by the aliens con- 
cerned, by American friends or relatives, but even by 
Foreign Service personnel not directly involved in visa 
issuance. The operation at an office which issues a dozen 
or so visas a week bears about as much resemblance to the 
operation at a factory like Mexico City as does the running 
of the corner candy store to the administration of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. Each visa must be processed, 
whether it be a question of one a day or of three-hundred 
a day, and each visa takes time to process. In every case, 
security files must be cleared, file cards pulled out, an 
application typed, the bona-fides of the applicant examined, 
pictures pasted, fingerprints taken, the visa written in the 
passport, the fee collected, the fee noted on a fee sheet, and 
the visa signed at least three times in every case. It doesn’t 
take long to sign one’s name three times; however, multiply 
these three times by three hundred, and even this small 
detail becomes a lengthy chore. This multiplication by 300 
must be repeated for every detail in processing a visa, and 
it no longer remains a simple problém of multiplication but 
rather one of squaring to get any indication of the scope of 
the operation at a really large office. 


Special Favors 

When, during a busy rush period, Sr. X of the Foreign 
Office asks for special treatment of a friend, he does not 
believe he is asking for much. However, during a rush 
season Sr. X’s friend is not the only person in a hurry, 
and there are always a few dozen Sr. X’s who have a few 
dozen friends every day. This sort of special favor ordinarily 
entails hours of overwork daily during a busy period. The 
visa office of this Embassy also endeavers, despite the work 
it involves, to give considerate treatment to contacts of 
officers in other sections of the Embassy. The visa shop is 
one place where the foreigner is coming to the Embassy for 
something; political or economic officers generally are going 
to the foreign sources of contact to obtain information from 
them of use to our Government. 

Public Law 414, 82nd Congress, the Immigration and 
Nationality Act of 1952, the popularly known McCarran 
Act, has been, ever since the time of its inception, a widely 
and hotly discussed piece of legislation. It has had plenty 
of political repercussions, in Congress, in the recent Presi- 
dential contest, and today between the Executive and the 
Legislative branchs of the Government. The political ramifi- 
cations of this act are not within the scope of this article. 
It is interesting, nevertheless, that despite this mountain of 
words on the McCarran Act and the philosophy which 
prompted it, how much misinformation about the act has 
been disseminated, even from responsible organs of the press. 
For instance, detractors of the act have complained, and 
given much publicity to refusals of NIV’s based on security 
grounds “when the persons really were well known anti- 
Communists.” The Act does exclude the admission of 
Communists or ex-Communists, but then goes on to make 
exception under Section 212 (I), as follows: 


The applicants here have successfully passed through the visa factory 
belt and the final step before the visa is issued is the swearing in as to 
the truth of their statements and their lack of membership in subver- 
sive organizations. Vice-Consul Charles J. Stolbrand III is adminis- 
tering the oath. 
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(i) such membership or affiliation is or was involur- 

tary, or is or was solely when under sixteen years of 

age, by operation of law, or for purposes of obtaining 
employment, food rations, or other essentials of living 

and where necessary for such purposes, or (ii) (a) 

since the termination of such membership of affiliation, 

such alien is and has been, for at least five years prior 
to the date of the application for a visa, actively op- 
posed to the doctrine, program, principles, and ideology 

of such party or organization or the section, subsidiary, 

branch or affiliate or subdivision thereof, and (b) the 

admission of such alien into the United States would 
be in the public interest.” 

This does not mean that anti-Communists, let alone ex- 
Communists, are admissible to the United States under the 
McCarran Act. The security operation of a visa shop is 
not a loosely or viciously applied procedure. People are 
not refused visas based solely on wild rumors, unsubstanti- 
ated charges, or poison-pen letters. A visa refusal on se- 
curity grounds is taken seriously and proper consideration 
is given such cases, all of which was contemplated under 
the McCarran Act. Every such refusal is made by the Chief 
of the Visa Section, and in important cases the refusal is 
personally reviewed by the Consul General. 

On the other side of the picture, persons who favored the 
new Immigration and Nationality Act, point to the fact that 
it removes all discrimination, which it by no means does. 
The most visible substantiation of this is in the determina- 
tion of which quota a given individual should be charged 
to. Basically, under Section 202 (a), “. . . the annual quota 
to which an immigrant is chargeable shall be determined 
by birth within. a quota area. . .” However, a later part 
of this same section states “. . . any alien who is attribu- 
table by as much as one-half of his ancestry to a people or 
peoples indigenous to the Asia-Pacific triangle. . .” has a 
separate quota to be determined by further analysis. In 
other words, if such a person was born in Mexico, for in- 
stance, he would not be a non-quota immigrant, as are other 
persons born in Mexico, but his blood and not his country 
of birth becomes the determining factor. It might be added 
that the so-called Asia-Pacific triangle is a tremendous area. 

It is with this Act, on the whole a sound compilation of 
the previous myriad pieces of legislation, despite its possi- 
ble imperfections, that visa issuing offices throughout the 
world must operate. And it is with this act that Mexico 
City deals and issues 37.000 to 40,000 visa a year. Mexico 
City and Habana are by far the leading large volume posts, 
with London not a close third, Montreal a distant fourth, 
and Paris a weak fifth. Mexico City accomplished this great 
volume with a total personnel fewer than any one of the 
four posts which follow it in volume. At present the office 
is in comparatively sound shape personnel-wise, with about 
(Continued on page 58) 
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EDITORIALS 


A WORLD OF CHRISTMAS 


Because expatriation is their common lot no group is 
likely to be more poignantly aware of what it is to be an 
American than the members of the American Foreign Serv- 
ice. All of us have had the experience of celebrating Thanks- 
giving or the Fourth of July at posts of duty in foreign lands 
and know the special impact of patriotism at such times. 
The celebration of Christmas abroad, however. emphasizes 
another aspect of what it is to be an American. For in the 
spirit and meaning of Christmas all Christendom is one. At 
Christmas we Americans find ourselves united with others 
by bonds of common tradition, custom, and faith. 

Christmas reminds us of what it is we Americans are de- 
fending against our opponents. It is not only our land; it is 
not only our material resources and standard of living; it 
is not even the American way of life by itself. What we 
are defending is that civilization which we call Christian 
and which today embraces so many nations, races, and 
creeds. Our own way of life is only one expression of that 
civilization for. like God’s house, it contains many mansions. 

Christian civilization is based on a concept of man which 
comes down to us through the Judaic-Christian tradition. 
Man. according to this concept, although full of evil, has a 
spark of divinity that makes him redeemable. that makes 
him potentially capable of discharging moral responsibility. 
This innate dignity entitles him to pursue his own develop- 
ment and seek his own salvation. But he cannot do so un- 


_less he is free and he can be free only where his diversity is 


tolerated. That is why we can have a President and others 
have a king; why we can speak one language and others 
another; why we can be Baptists or Catholics or Jews—yet 
all gather around the tree at Christmas, pledge one another 
in wassail, and count our gifts. 

Against our diversity is the imposed uniformity of our 
opponents: one doctrine. one party, one creed, one chant, one 
indisseverable mass of bowed humanity that dare not cele- 
brate Christmas openly because of the human dignity it 
implies. 

So on Christmas we say: God bless us all! God bless the 
common cause of humanity! 


ECONOMY AND THE FOREIGN 
SERVICE 

In this issue we are publishing a letter from Fulton Free- 
man commenting on the impressive number of measures 
which have been recently taken to deprive Foreign Service 
personnel of direct and indirect financial benefits they have 
enjoyed for some years. The immediate cause for these 
economies is well and simply stated in Mr. Chaille’s letter 
which also appears in these pages: the sharp reduction in 
the amount of funds appropriated by Congress for State 
Department and Foreign Service purposes during 1953- 
1954. We who have an opportunity to see at first hand the 
herculean efforts of the Department’s administrative, budget 
and fiscal experts to keep the essential operations of our 
complex foreign affairs’ machinery going under these 
straitened circumstances would like to call the attention of 
all Foreign Service readers to Mr. Chaille’s appeal for 
greater understanding. 
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The heart of the matter is the public and thus Confres. 
sional attitude toward the value of our professional organ. 
ization for the advancement of the national interest in for. 
eign affairs. The men best and properly placed to influence 
this attitude are the politically responsible leaders of the 
Administration in the State Department and other executive 
agencies having to do with foreign affairs. We doubt that 
they would find a very receptive public or Congressional 
audience were they to contend that the morale of the For- 
eign Service has been undermined by reduction of the per 
diem on shipboard travel. even if the voyagers must go 
cabin class! And as long as freight allowances for the 
shipment of effects and the time requirements in connec. 
tion therewith are within reasonable bounds, we do not see 
any real damage to the public interest in an occasional 
downward revision to save money for other more exigent 
purposes. Though there are some inequitable and imprac- 
ticable features in the new regulations on the subject, we 
are not so sure that a convincing case can be made against 
the current effort to reduce accumulated leave. Such leave 
may in practice have become a kind of substitute for a 
separation allowance, but who is violating what sacred 
obligation when leave was never intended by Congress for 
such purposes? If there is a case to be made for a sepera- 
tion bonus, should it not be made on different grounds? 
And while extending our sympathies to those who through 
no fault of their own, especially those of whatever branch 
who entered the Foreign Service as a career, have been 
brought home from the far corners of the world for separa- 
tion from the Service. are we not agreed that a careful re- 
view of the extent to which certain functions were being 
performed abroad was in order? 


Having said this. we wish to emphasize that some so- 


called economies can and do adversely affect the value of’ 


the Foreign Service as an instrument which can be en- 
ployed by the President and the Secretary of State to 
further the national interest. From a perusal of the public 
hearings held before passage of the Rogers Act in 1924 
and the Foreign Service Act of 1946, we know that it is 
the firm and long-standing intent of the American people 
and Congress that the Foreign Service of the United States 
be so constituted as to, in Mr. Freeman’s words. “encour- 
age the impecunious to aspire to a career in the Service.” 
A representative Foreign Service requires a system of sal- 
aries and allowances which will enable persons of talent but 
without outside sources of wealth to enter and advance 
through the ranks; nor can the prestige and dignity of 
United States representatives be divorced entirely from 
monetary considerations. Furthermore, we cannot overlook 
the need to provide financial inducement to attract into the 
Service young men who either already have families or who 
aspire to the normal role of pater familias. The special 
problems regarding education of Foreign Service children 
have yet to receive the practical financial recognition they 
deserve. If it is. as we believe, in the national interest to 
staff the Service on a democratic and representative basis. 
so it is also necessary to ensure the maintenance of contact 
(Continued on page 64) 
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London, Ontario, Canada, has its own distinctive character 


has a disincive charadler all ity own 


This truly great whisky . . . Seagram’s V. O. Canadian Whisky .. . 


is honoured throughout the world for its clean taste, 
its light body and its delightful flavour. 
Your first sip will tell you why . . . of all whiskies exported throughout the world 


rom any country, more Seagram’s V. O. is sold than any other brand. 
ly Ly 


. | The House of Seagram, Distillers since 1857, Waterloo, Canada. 
Seagrams*, 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


KARACHI 


The most important recent event in the Embassy in Kar- 
achi has been the arrival of AMBASSADOR HILDRETH and his 
family. Although the Ambassador had presented his cre- 
dentials in May and he and Mrs. Hildreth spent about ten 
days in Pakistan during the visit of the SECRETARY and MR. 
STASSEN, we had not really had time to become acquainted 
with them and had not met their handsome son, Horace, 
Jr., nor their three very vivacious and charming daughters, 
Dodie, Anne, and Dassie. No. 1 Bonus Road, the Am- 
bassador’s residence, has suddenly become a very gay and 
lively place. 


Senator Knowland addressing a luncheon meeting of the American 

Men's Association, Karachi. At the table, left to right, are: Am- 

bassador Hildreth, Senator Knowland, Patrick J. Sullivan, President 

of the Association and Pan American sales representative, John Smith, 

Managing Director, Standard Vacuum Oil Company, and Henry W. 
Spielman, Agricultural Attaché. 


Life has been quite eventful during the past months. 
Karachi continues to occupy an important place on the 
main East-West highway of the world, and many among 
America’s most distinguished men and women stop over 
for at least a brief bit of Pakistani hospitality, which they 
agree unanimously is warm and enthusiastically friendly. 
Besides SECRETARY DULLEs and party, the Embassy has 
helped to play host to Admiral Jerault Wright and the 1400 
men of the S. S. Pittsburgh, to Adlai Stevenson, Senators 
Sparkman, Gillette, and MacFarland, Congressmen Merrow, 
Judd, Carnahan, and Zablocki, to Ralph Bunche, Majority 
Leader Senator Knowland, and to a great many others 
travelling privately or under our own government's auspices. 


One of the most pleasant occasions was the arrival of the 
first ship carrying wheat to Pakistan under the grant of a 
million tons passed by the Congress in record time. Al- 
though the Ambassador was not present, he sent a mesage 
saying that he was sure the Pakistanis would be more grate- 
ful for the arrival on time of 9,000 tons of wheat than of 
200 pounds of Ambassador. The Prime Minister and the 
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Minister for Food and Agriculture spoke on this occasion, 
as well as the Chargé d’Affaires, JoHN K. EMMERSON, and 
the TCA Country Director, RatpH R. WILL. 

The Karachi Kamels, a baseball team made up largely of 
Embassy personnel, has been climbing into Big League 
standing. The team recently managed a weekend in Bom- 
bay, where they played creditably against the Bombay 
Bombers (score: Kamels 10, Bombers 11 in an 11-inning 
game). A few weeks ago the Kamels lost 10-12 to the 
Karachi Japanese Embassy team but recouped with a 17-3 
victory over the local British Rugger Association. In a 
return engagement with the Japanese, the Kamels won 6 to 
9° in a 10-inning thriller on a homer by Art Prince (TCA) 
with Wes SHELDON (Administration Section) on base. The 
lead changed five times during the game, which was at- 
tended by the Japanese Ambassador and Ambassador Hil- 
dreth. After the game Ambassador Hildreth gave a reception 
for the players of both teams. Among the outstanding 
Kamels are Harry SPIELMAN, Agricultural Attaché, Joun 
TALLMAN, Deputy Director, TCA; and Git Goopman, Air 
Attaché. 

The past few months have seen numerous changes in 
Embassy personnel. It seems as though everyone came just _ 
two years ago and is leaving now. Not long ago a farewell 
party was held at the Chargé’s home to honor several of 
those departing, namely, Dave SCHNEIDER and family, Cul- 
tural Affairs Officer HerB TATE and family, Films Officer 
VERLE JOHNSON and family, and LILLIAN WALKER, Disburs- 
ing Officer. The host produced a few skits dedicated to 
the departees. For Dave Schneider, who had just completed 
a stint in the Administrative Section, was read an urgent 
OM just received from the Deparmtent, to wit, “You will 
please submit not later than July 1, 1953, for use before 
budget hearings of Congress an alphabetical and complete 
inventory, itemized by weight, color, condition of box, and 
degree of rustiness, of all paper clips now in use, before 
in use, yet to be in use, including number of papers clipped 
daily by section, with special attention to individual clippers. 
noting by name, age, class, social security number, and 
marital status, those individuals who appear to be excessive 
clippers of papers.” 

On September 16, Ambassador Hildreth presented a ten- 
year service award to economic analyist, Mr. Dieco MEn- 
EzES. Mr. MENEZES began working for the Embassy as a 
stenographer when the Embassy was a Consulate and Mr. 
CLARENCE E. Macy was Consul. The members of the Eco- 
nomic Section were present in the Ambassador’s office when 
the presentation was made. 

On September 23 Majority Leader Senator William F. 
Knowland addressed the American Men’s Club, Karachi. He 
was introduced by Ambassador Hildreth. At the same meet- 
ing the club held its annual elections, and the Embassy staff 
supplied a number of the officers. Agricultural Attaché 
Henry W. SPIELMAN was elected President; Commercial 
Attaché CHARLES LupEwic, Secretary; Economic Officer 
Davin B. BoLen, Chairman, Sports Committee; RUFUS 
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A Foreign Service Officer 
in Stuttgart writes: 


“to thank you for the speed with which 
you processed my claim and with an in- 
credibly small amount of paperwork. The 
amount of the settlement was satisfac- 
tory and is, I am sure, due in large part 


to your excellent personnel.” 


Our Insurance Department writes An- 
nual Government Service policies, poli- 
cies covering individual shipments, jew- 


elry, fur, art objects all risk policies. 


Security Storage Gompanp 
of Washingron 


An Affiliate of the American Security and Trust Co. 


a safe depository for 64 years 
1140 Fifteenth St., N. W. DI. 7-4040 


4%, blocks north of the White House 


Security steel lift vans 
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OUT THERE!... 


From us back here to you 
out there, wherever Uncle 
Sam sets up shop, good luck 
and keep up the fine work. 


If you need any assistance 
with your financial affairs 
back here, feel free to call on 
us at any time. | 


& TRUST COMPANY 
15th St. & Pennsylvania Ave., N. W 
Washington, D. C. 

Daniel W. Bell, President 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD (from page 38) 


Burk SMmitH, Economic Counselor, elected Co-Chairman 
Business Men’s Panel; DupLey WitHeRs, Political Officer. 
and SetH THompson, TCA Information, elected Co-Chair- 
men Hobbies Committee; and Major WILLIAM DuNcAN, 
Assistant Air Attaché. elected Co-Chairman, Entertainment 
Committee. The Men’s Association is not made up entirely 
of Embassy personnel. At least half of the membership 
are in private business. and they hold more than half of the 
offices in the Association. 

The following weddings have taken place recently: JOAN 
Murpny, TCA stenographer, and PAUL Starr, clerk, on 
June 20: Exotse Van Storey, USIS stenographer. and 
Wituiam WaLcoTt-VowLer, an English businessman, on 
June 27: and Ann Porter, Chief File Clerk, and Kart 
WeycGanp, Personnel Officer, on July 23. 

WituiamM ALLEN WITHERELL, son of Mr. and Mrs. Har- 
vEY WITHERELL, was born on July 23. Mr. and Mrs. 
Davip BLEE are the parents of twins, ELIZABETH and Davin, 
who were born on the fourth of July. 

JouHn EMMERSON 


CIUDAD TRUJILLO 


AMBASSADOR WILLIAM PHEIFFER, newly-arrived but a few 
months back. already is one of the most popular men in 
the Dominican Republic. In addition to plunging into the 
routine calls and receptions for new Ambassadors. he has 
inaugurated an intensive series of trips to the interior to 
meet, and get to know, the people of the country. 

VicE-ConsuL PauL Carr is looking for new opponents to 
conquer in shooting contests. Not that he has homicidal 
tendencies—it’s just turned out that he’s a crack shot with 
pistol, rifle or carbine and has high score over all challen- 
gers to date. 


Ambassador William T. Pheiffer (second from left) at the luncheon 
given in his honor during his visit to the La Romana Agricultural and 
Livestock Fair in September. 


A constant round of “despedidas” are being given this 
month for PAO Ricuarp Barr, and Vicky VALCARCEL and 
Amapa DeLcapo, who have joined the RIF Club. Vicky has 
a job already with the president of the local telephone com- 
pany, Amada plans to stay on here with her husband, and 
Dick Barr is returning to New York to give stiff competition 
to writers in the science-fiction field. 

First SECRETARY RICHARD JOHNSON and his lovely wife, 
Irene, are being congratulated on a series of brilliant par- 
ties for local celebrities at their picturesque home “Granja 


Canada Salada.” 
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CaRLoTTA ALLEN is believed to own a part-interest in the 
swimming pool at the Hotel Jaragua; every spare moment 
sees her there and she has so much sun-tan that local swains 
frequently ask: “Are you really an American?” 

LEE STULL and WENDELL Woopsury are huddling these 
days over the intricacies of life in the Commercial Section. 

SECOND SECRETARY STANLEY SLAVENS, after 25 years in 
the Service, is retiring this month to spend a life at ease 
in Texas with his wife, Jane, and two charming small 
daughters. 

And a welcome to the new Marine Guard, Private Ed. 


ward Ishida. 
Ricuarp M. Barr 


MONTERREY 


A few months ago the Department announced its deci- 
sion to discontinue immigration visa services at a number 
of our consulates in northeastern Mexico and amalgamate 
their services into a combined immigration visa office sit- 
uated at Monterrey. Concurrent with this RIF-enforced 
measure. the Consulate at Torreon, Coahuila, was closed 
and jurisdiction of its district was assumed by the Mon- 
terrey Consulate. 

Although ConsuL GENERAL GERALD A. MoKMaA’s imni- 
nent departure on home leave made it impossible for him 
to participate in most phases of the new program, he never- 
theless laid the groundwork and appointed his Executive 
OrrFicer, RaLpu A. SCHWEITZER, to take charge, pending the 
arrival of the new visa consul. 

Mr. Schwitzer soon had a building leased and planned 
the necessary alterations, incorporating a number of sug- 
gestions offered by SEcuRITY OFFICER CarR of the Embassy. 
Other Consulates were contacted and a system established 
to stagger the arrival of files and equipment for inclusion 
into our own. 

Shortly thereafter, DELANO McKELVvEeyY arrived from the 
Department assuming his function as Consul-in-Charge of 
the new Visa Section. He immediately organized a produc- 
tion line system, had signs made. mailing forms printed 
and introduced new types of equipment to facilitate the 
issuance of visas. About 15 new FSL employees were em- 
ployed and trained. 

ConsuL WALTER KNEELAND was on hand for a few weeks 
giving invaluable service and supervising CONSUL GENERAL 
WILLIAM AILSHIE made a number of trips from the Embassy. 

Vice Consus ALice C. MAHONEY and OWEN L. STEELE 
and Epna M. MacDonaLp moved the old Monterrey unit 
over to the new building and the section went into opera- 
tion immediately. Then came more American personnel to 
fill the new staff complement: Vice Consuts Rapu 6. 
Saucepo (from Torreon), FRANK Nicco.s (from Germany), 
Mina KRAKAUER drove in from Torreon and GeorcE P. 
Barry flew in from Managua.’ 

Consul McKelvey believes that his new Section which al- 
ready issues 100 immigration visas a day and from 70 to 
100 non-immigration visas will ultimately reach 125 immi- 
gration visas a day and that non-immigration visas (ex- 
cept for spasmodic rush periods) will continue at the same 
rate. When the dust had settled, McKelvey leaned back in 
his chair for a moment, viewed his new factory with a criti- 
cal eye and what he saw made him happy: Monterrey’s new 
Visa Center was off to an excellent start. 

OweN L, STEELE 
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The world over, more people ride on Goodyear Tires 
than on any other make. 


When you consider that this fact has held true for thirty-eight 
years — doesn’t it stand to reason that the tire that gives the 
greatest satisfaction to the most people is the tire for you to buy? 


DecemBer, 1953 
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| Francis C. deWolf, Review Editor 


THE BOOKSHELF 


NEW AND INTERESTING 
by Francis DE WoLF 


1. The Life and Work of Sigmund Freud, Vol. 
1, by Ernest Jones, published by Basic Books $0.75 
The life of young Dr. Freud, up to the turn of the 
century, brilliantly told by his British friend and fol- 
lower, Dr. Ernest Jones—the first of three volumes. 
2. King George V, by Harold Nicolson, published 
by Doubleday $7.50 
A human and decidedly “nonofficial” portrait of an 
able monarch by the well-known English diplomat and 
writer. 

3. The Schirmer Inheritance, by Eric Ambler. 
published by Knopf - $3.00 
Not quite up to “A Coffin for Dimitriog’ * or “Journey 
Into Fear” but still a rattling good yarn of interna- 
tional intrigue in Pennsylvania, Germany, and Greece, 
all in connection with a $3,000,000 inheritance. 8.000 
claimants, a young Philadelphia lawyer and a most 
intriguing female interpreter from Southeastern 
Europe. 

4. London Calling North Pole, by H. J. Giskes, 
published by British Book Centre... 
Lt. Colonel H. J. Giskes, Chief of the German Military 
Counterespionage in Holland, tells a tragic—from our 
point of view—story of how he fooled the British Se- 
cret Service for almost two years during World War 
Il. 

5. How to Help Husbands Get Ahead, by Mrs. 
Dale Carnegie, published by Greystone.____.__..$3.00 
The wife of the author of “How to Win Friends and 
Influence People” tells wives how to build up “hub- 
by’s” ego. Obviously a must for Foreign Service wives. 


The Conservative Mind, by RusseLt Kirk: Henry Reg- 
nery Co., Chicago. 1953. 452 pages. $6.50. 


Reviewed by ELIzABETH G. JACKSON 


The Conservative Mind, a study of the political philoso- 
phies of certain English and American thinkers from Ed- 
mund Burke to George Santayana, depicts the men who 
have attempted to preserve and incorporate in our demo- 
cratic systems the ancient moral traditions of humanity. 
Although this conservative cause fought a losing battle 
against a rising tide of socialism and radicalism, and al- 
though individualism is apparently going down before a 
vast leveling process, Russell Kirk’s book deserves the at- 
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tention of all students of government, and particularly of 
those who are concerned about the whence and whither of 
the democratic form of government. 


As Kirk shows, these conservative political leaders knew 
only too well that they were counter-current and that other 
ideologies would sweep the world. They proclaimed, none. 
theless, that change and reform were not identical, that 
property and freedom were inseparable, and that economic 
leveling was not progress. In the spiritual realm they would 
have agreed that political problems are, at bottom, religious 
and moral problems, and that a divine intent rules society, 
forging an eternal chain of right and duty which links great 
and obscure, living and dead through the ages. Using these 
credos as a basis of selection for his subjects, Mr. Kirk 
has done an excellent job in condensing their profound and 
intricate intellectual systems to a chapter, more or less, and 
in showing the continuity of the conservative philosophy as 
it slowly lost ground. After completing his extensive study, 
Mr. Kirk is not completely insanguine. He believes that the 
forces of conservatism have only been routed, not con- 
quered, and that a world weary of materialism and experi- 
ment may return to them at some future time. 


Burke, Newman, and Disraeli, the Adamses, Randolph 
and Calhoun foresaw and decried many changes in our sys- 
tems of government which have since come to pass. Helping 
to shape the democratic form of government as it exists 
today, they were at the same time bitter critics of certain 
aspects of our system, and often prophets of doom. John 
Randolph of Roanoke, arguing with Thomas Jefferson is 
quoted as having said, “Sir, | can never assent to the prin- 
ciple that all men are born free and equal for the best of 
reasons—because it is not true.” 


You could as well contend that all the soil in the world 
is equally fertile, he scoffed. These champions of individual- 
ism believed that our human differences were ordained by 
the Creator for a purpose. And surely if the Creator put 
any mark upon the universe it was that of infinite variety. 
No two things would be equal: no two stars, no two snow- 
flakes, no two leaves upon a tree, and no two whorls upon 
a finger. 


They also believed that freedom was not a state decreed 
by God, rather it was a state to be achieved and continu- 
ously to be re-achieved. Utter freedom and equality were 
meaningless terms to them, undesirable and unattainable. 
They believed, as all past ages have, that civilization is 
carried forward by an elite, a flower, a small group of highly 
trained thinkers and leaders, and were dismayed to see that 
flower being leveled or hobbled for the benefit of less tal- 
ented men. Whether they were right or not remains for 
future generations to prove. At least their opinions must 
be respected and deserve a hearing in this age of atomic 
warfare and totalitarianism into which we are rapidly being 
propelled. 


Mr. Kirk is to be commended for his sound scholarship 
and his delightful, vigorous prose style. To be sure, the 
reader is not always sure when Mr. Disraeli is talking or 
when Mr. Kirk is talking, but the reader is convinced that 
Mr. Kirk is thoroughly conversant with his subjects and 
has done a vast amount of reading in preparation for the 
book. The last chapters, those on English and American 
conservatism of the 20th century, are less incisive than the 
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earlier chapters on the 18th and 19th centuries; perhaps 
for the good reason that this is also true of the men them- 
selves. 


Who Speaks For Man? by Norman Cousins. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 1953. 318 pps. $3.50. 


Reviewed by HARRIET PALMER Micocc1 


There are two parts to this book. The first two-thirds is 
a readable account of Mr. Cousins’ post-war visits to spots 
of vita! importance on the contemporary world map. His 
penetrating comments on Bikini, Korea, India, growing 
Nazi feeling in Germany, and the rebuilding of Hiroshima, 
are informative and often thought-provoking. He was among 
the first to note a growing dissatisfaction towards the United 
States in many parts of the world. His analyses as well as 
his observations are worth careful consideration. 

Interlarded throughout this part of the book, and the 
subject of the last third, is Mr. Cousins’ appeal for world 
federation. This suffers from the author’s very earnestness. 
It is repetitive, wordy, over-eager. While the advisability of 
world federation may be obvious to any thinking person, 
reasoned arguments in its behalf will not convince the type 
of individual who must be won over if it is ever to become 
an accomplished fact. Mr. Cousins states—without adequate 
emphasis—that the world has shrunk to a point where 
world government of some kind is inevitable. It is the 
opportunity, the duty, and the only hope of the democracies 
to grab the chance to make this a strong, equitable govern- 
ment capable of enforcing the rule of law before the totali- 
tarian nations establish a world government of their own 
along much less desirable lines. If this point were sufh- 
ciently emphasized and dramatized, it might possibly have 
more effect on the unpersuaded than the sweet reasonable- 
ness and hopefulness of a too obvious a special pleader. 


Immigration and Nationality Act, by Frank L. Auerbach. 
Published by the Common Council for America. Unity. 104 
pages. $1.50 


Reviewed by RoBert C. ALEXANDER 


There is perhaps no subject more controversial than that 
of the control of immigration into the United States. Public 
opinion is generally in favor of some form of control, but 
the views of individuals and organizations range from the 
one extreme of only nominal control to the opposite extreme 
of a complete stoppage of immigration for an indefinite 
period of years. 

In summarizing the provisions of the /mmigration and 
Nationality Act Frank L. Auerbach has performed the ad- 
mirable feat of compressing into one small volume all of the 
essential features of the law and stating in layman’s lan- 
guage just what the law provides, without any effort to jus- 
tify, condemn, criticize, or apologize for, its provisions. 

The laws relating to the acquisition, maintenance and loss 
of nationality and citizenship of the United States. which 
are embodied in the Immigration and Nationality Act, have 
received at Mr. Auerbach’s hands the same impartial and 
unbiased treatment in his book. 

Copies of the book have been purchased by the Depart- 
ment and distributed to each Foreign Service post. Every 
Foreign Service Officer should find the book to be of in- 
valuable aid in dealing with its topic. 
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NEWS FROM THE DEPARTMENT (from page 19) 


to Haiti. The project which he will direct aids schools in 
Central and South America and the Caribbean area. During 
his years in the Service. Dr. Dunn was Commercial Attaché 
and Counselor for Economic Affairs in Argentine. Colombia. 
Guatemala. and Chile. as well as political adviser on Latin 
America to the U, 5. Delegation to the United Nations. 


Miss Mary A. Bransford of Dallas, 
winner of $1509 prize fellowship at 
the Fletcher School of Law and Dip- 
lomacy, Medford, Massachusetts. Miss 
Bransford has served with the State 
Department in Washington and at 
the Embassay in Montevideo. 


CHRISTOPHER H., PHILLIps, former Republican State Sena- 
tor of Massachusetts. was appointed Special Assistant to the 
Assistant Secretary of State for United Nations Affairs. The 
son of the HonoraBLE WILLIAM PHILLIPs, former Ambas- 
sador and Under Secretary of State, Mr. Phillips will replace 
WiLuiAm SanperRs who has been assigned to the field as 
Counselor of Embassy at Santiago, Chile. 

Ewinc A. PLitT was appointed American representative 
on the U. S.-German board for reviewing Nazi war crime 
convictions. Also appointed to the board were Henry Lee 
Shattuck, of Massachusetts, and Maj. Gen. Walter J. Muller. 
allied deputy chief of staff in central Europe. 

HeRBerT Hoover, Jr., recently appointed Advisor to Sec- 
retary of State Dulles on matters dealing with world wide 
petroleum affairs, went to Tehran to examine the problems 
inherent in the Iranian oil situation. 

Anpor K ay, author of “Quarterdeck Diplomacy” which 
appeared in the July JouRNAL, reports that the material in 
the article has been revised and used in several ways. It 
has been presented in a Voice of America broadcast, re- 
printed in the Congressional Record, sold (in a different 
version) to Coronet magazine; preparations have also begun 
on a television presentation of the story on the “Cavalcade 
of America” program. 

Rutu M. BLEEzARDE, a treaty analyst, won the National 
Symphony Mystery Voice Contest and collected a $4200 
Cadillac as her prize. She correctly identified the mystery 
voice as that of Ivy Baker Priest, Treasurer of the United 
States. It was the first time. said Miss Bleezarde. that she 
had ever ridden in a Cadillac, much less owned one. 

Herve J. L’HEUREUX was appointed Executive Director 
of the Office of the United States High Commissioner for 
Germany. He succeeds GLENN G, WOLFE, who will head the 
Administrative Section of the Embassy in Rio de Janeiro. 

ConsuL JosepH E. WIEDENMAYER, alias “The Painting 
Consul” (according to an A.P. news article) exhibited 
two of his paintings in the eighteenth annual Metropolitan 
Art show at the Smithsonian Institution in early November. 
He paints original compositions in tempera on wood in the 
Italian rennaissance technique. He is now assigned to the 
Department awaiting re-assignment to the field. 


USIA 


THEODORE C, STREIBERT. head of USIA, stated at a press 
conference that the enemy his agency seeks to combat js 
Russian expansionism and imperialism, not international 
communism as such. He said that USIA would not try to 
sell the United States to the world but would try to identify 
ourselves with the aims. purposes and legitimate aspirations 
of friendly nations and of other peoples, as distinguished 
from unfriendly governments. 


During an informal talk to 
USIA employees he stated that 
he felt the RIF was completed, 
and that the freeze on promo- 
tions would be lifted soon. He 
also remarked that he thought 
a career service for information 
personnel would be set up. He 
likened Congress to “a board 
of directors.” He also 
mented that USIA would be a 
little more free to publicize its 
work to the American people 
than it had been in the past. 


Theodore C. Streibert 


Personal Purchases ‘Notes 


1954 Cars—In response to many inquiries from the field, 
the Association has asked the automobile manufacturers for 
advance information on 1954 models. The Chrysler Corpo- 
ration (Chrysler, Dodge, DeSoto and Plymouth) and the 
Hudson Motor Car Company (Hudson Hornet and Jet) 
have stated that 1954 cars are now in production. Other 
release dates reported to the Association are: 

Packard—November 

Chevrolet and Pontiac—December 18 

Buick—January 8, 1954 

Cadillac and Oldsmobile 88—January 20 

Oldsmobile 98—February 5. 

All manufacturers replying to the Association’s query state 
that orders for 1954 models are being accepted now and 
that prices are expected to be about the same as for 1953 
models. Detailed price information will be forwarded io all 
posts by the Association when received from the manufac- 
turers. 

Studebaker—The Studebaker Corporation informed the 
Association in late October that the courtesy discount ex- 
tended to American diplomatic and consular personnel has 
been substantially increased. The new preferential prices 
for export Studebakers will be shown on 1954 price lists 
which will be distributed to all posts in the near future. 
Studebaker’s advertisement appears on page 2 of the Novem- 
ber JOURNAL. 

John Plain—All Foreign Service posts should now have 
received the 1954 John Plain Book for the Personal Pur- 
chases File. All prospective purchasers should familiarize 
themselves with the new discount arrangements which sim- 
plify price computations and provide for prepaid delivery 
to any point in the world. 


Program for Riffees 


Personnel leaving the Service because of the recent re- 
duction in force may soon be able to get leads on possible 


new jobs through the Foreign Service Association, if in- | 
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quiries the organization is now making to prospective em- 
ployers encounter a favorable response. 


Following its annual meeting on September 21, the Asso- 


ciation appointed a Committee to look into the possibilities 
of personnel placement. The group consists of Walton 
Ferris, I'd Gullion, Jim Henderson, Fritz Jandrey, Ambas- 
sador John Muccio, Fred Oechsner, Art Richards, and 
Rollie White. 

The Committee is trying to assemble information about 
employment opportunities for the benefit of “riffees.” Those 
who are members of the Association have already been ad- 
vised about this service by personal letter. 

“We don't know yet how much success we may have,” 
a member of the Committee told the JouRNAL. 

“It will depend on the initial response, both from the 
applicants and the prospective employers. We hope, how- 
ever, to be of some real help to our colleagues.” 

The proceeds of the Association’s Fall Cocktail party at 
the Foreign Service Club in Washington have been applied 
to the administrative expenses of the Committee. 

Inquiries about the personnel program should be ad- 
dressed to any member of the Committee on Personnel 
Placement. American Foreign Service Association, 1908 
“G” St. N. W., Washington, D. C. All correspondence 
will be held as strictly confidential. 


JOURNAL Board 


Newest member of 
the JouRNAL Board is 
Epwarp J. MuLcany, 
now assigned to the 
Division of Personnel 
Operations, for South 
Asia and Africa. Mr. 
Mulcahy entered the 
Service in 1947 after 
serving overseas and 
obtaining an M.A. from 
the Fletcher School of 
Law and _ Diplomacy. 
He has served in Mom- 
basa, Munich, Addis 
Ababa and Asmara. 


Edward J. Mulcahy 
Homecoming 


Three congressmen fresh from European tours called 
for sharp cuts in foreign aid and imposition of hard and 
fast conditions on further help for America’s allies, a United 
Press news report said. Rep. ALvin M. BENTLEY, former 
FSO, told a reporter that if Europe fails to ratify the 
crucial European Army plan within six months, Congress 
will make further aid conditional on that ratification. Reps. 


Robert L. F. Sikes and William C. Lantaff demanded elimi- 


: nation of all further economic aid to Europe. 
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PATTERN FOR PROPAGANDA (from page 23) 


advocating that our policy in presenting the depression be 
reversed. But other countries—those to whom we speak— 
do remember the years of which we say relatively little. In 
most instances, the ironies of history being what they are, 
that is the period in their lives of which they prefer to think 
as being less trying for them than the postwar. Most of 
them are almost incomparably older than we, have known 
more experience and more disillusionment. They measure 
in centuries the background that we measure in generations. 
We have largely ignored these facts in our output to them. 
In the light of foreign memories, we inevitably seem, with 
our talk of the present, to be offering ourselves as alone 
successful in this present. Their past sacrifices somehow 
turn out to look like failures, their past accomplishments to 
be merely something they did not know how to hold on to. 
This unconscious complacency with our success has led 
us into a blind assumption that all foreigners are gasping 
for American democracy, for individual liberties and human 
comforts exactly as we prize them. In lands where these 
blessings are unwanted, just because they are not recognized 
as being particularly desirable, the American presentation 
is in many instances so far ahead of local initial dreams in 
this realm as to be ludicrous. The foreigner under such cir- 
cumstances simply cannot understand what we are being so 
serious about. He ends up by being rather more confused 
than enlightened. And most often we do not take the very 
considerable time necessary to analyze his bewilderment. 


Other Mistaken Assumptions 


Other mistaken assumptions due to ignorance of the past 
of our audience lead us over and over to commit further 
errors because we lend to the foreigner we are convincing 
the same level of political acumen that we possess ourselves. 
In some cases, it is much less than our own. We had to 
learn the hard way that the Indo-Chinese just were not as 
frightened as we were by the “Communist dangers.” We 
have repeatedly taken for granted too much knowledge, on 
the part of the foreign audience, of what World War II and 
its issues were all about. We forget that interpretations of 
the war were more widely distributed to us as a people 
than to any other on the globe except perhaps the British. 
We shall have accomplished little, for example, by using 
Pearl Harbor to illustrate any part of our thesis, if it is true 
that to the Oriental, friend or foe. Pearl Harbor looks like 
an amusing incident in which the yellow man really pulled 
a fast one on the unsuspecting white man. On the other 
hand, others to whom we address our propaganda abroad 
politically are more advanced than we, and to them our 
mouthings sound immature and over-emphatic. Turks to 
whom our propaganda has been directed felt recently that 
we were really exaggerating more than a little in telling 
them of Communist dangers; had not they lived with these 
dangers, right next door, ever since such dangers first ap- 
peared in Russia? To sophisticated Europe, coalition de- 
fense, to take another example, is an old, old story, and our 
message to its people would be stronger if we left out men- 
tion of principles they have for so long taken as axiomatic. 

And then there is, once more, the problem of time. Few 
problems are more completely relative. The foreigner to 
whom we try to explain our haste in the present circum- 
stance will understand what we mean only if he too is in 
a hurry. Most foreigners are less bothered about solving 
things quickly than we. Some of them see no point at all 
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in this preoccupation of ours, and agree to go along with 
us only if they want badly enough to humor us—for com. 
pletely irrelevant reasons. Our failure correctly to assess 
the rhythm of their vibrations to urgency, so to speak, can P 
lead to results such that it might be far better for us to | 
remain silent. 

Only a knowledge of and appreciation for the past of the 
countries in which we are operating can avoid dangers of 
the type I am discussing. This means that when at all possi- 
ble only personnel with a solid background in these coun. 
tries should be entrusted with the American propaganda 
within their borders. All of which puts a new emphasis on 
the recruiting of information personnel and the training of 
current personnel for the future. If such training looks like 
a slow process, then we need to remind ourselves once more 
of the basic assumption that the United States is a long. 
range proposition, and of the further fact that doing nothing 
until properly prepared is frequently less harmful than doing 
a lot in much the wrong way. 

I am not advocating at all an information program in 
which we give our audiences only what they want to hear, 
in order to avoid unpleasantness. If we are to lead—as lead 
we must—it may often be considered necessary to season 
our output with elements that are quite distasteful to the 
foreigner involved, but which our best judgment tells us are 
essential to greatest over-all good or in best national interest. 
But even these elements cannot be judiciously chosen with- 
out a better foundation in the foreign country’s past, and 
without a greater appreciation of that past, than is possessed 
by many of our information officers today. 

Pride in the past is an emotinoal phenomenon, shared by 
all peoples to whom we speak, which no meaningful infor- 
mation program can ignore. 

Too much of our information program up to now, I have 
said, has dealt with the present. Dangers in neglecting the 
past, as just outlined, are more than matched by those which 
come of too little attention to the future. Once more, the 
people we criticize for not enthusiastically joining hands 
with us fail to do so largely because we seem to them too 
occupied with current positions, with a maintenance of the 


status quo. They see our dynamism, and are sometimes im- 


pressed by it. They do not see where it is supposed to be 
leading us—and therefore them. 

And indeed we have not yet revealed—to them, or, for 
that matter. to ourselves—the future in which we profess 
to believe. 


Promise of Future 

It seems to me high time that we did so, if we can. Until 
we do, the Soviets have the upper hand in the Cold War. 
We may not believe in the future paradise they say they can 
eventually offer, but their promise is better than nothing to 
the fellow without any future at all and to whom we on our 
side present none. I think this one failure of ours is respon- 
sible for more disillusionment among our postwar friends 
than anything else. If we find a way to correct it, our infor 
mation task will immediately become relatively simple; for 
“once our positive, creative aims are rediscovered—once 
we start moving slowly and steadily toward their realization 
—the peoples of the world will have no difficulty in deciding 
whether or not to range themselves by our side.” 

Nothing else will steady us sufficiently in the leadership 
we must assume. The absence of a defined faith in the future 
deprives us of our best of all possible guides for the future. 

(Continued on page 48) 
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It is not just indulgence in pessimism which brings one 
critic to conclude that “we no longer recognize the (true) 
symptoms of incipient heresy, because we can no longer 
fluently recite the articles of faith. Faced with a militant 
attack upon our faith by highly-disciplined and well-indoc- 
trinated shock battalions, we tend to fall back, not upon our 
convictions, but upon techniques of defense borrowed from 
the enemy.” It is needless to add that with no guiding light 
to our own future, however loyally we may insist that we 
believe in it for themselves, we can flash no very bright rays 
to show the way to peoples abroad. 


Only Part Way 


It may be that we veil the future we might otherwise be 
able to offer to potential allies by going only part way in 
our cooperation with them toward that future. We did so 
in a limited economic way, beginning in 1947, with the 
Marshall Plan and other economic aid; but we have not yet 
demonstrated our willingness to retreat even a little in the 
field of economic trade in order to make room for friendly 
foreign traders, even though we have publicly advanced cer- 
tain pleasant theories in that direction. We have given 
cooperation in the military realm, recognizing the necessity 
for help in the military struggle possibly ahead; but we 
have not thus far matched this cooperation with propor- 
tionate cooperation in the political field—for when we talk 
glibly of the need for compromising in hegemony and na- 
tional privilege. we are still talking only of other nations 
than our own (it is easy enough to encourage European 
union, since we ourselves are to sacrifice no political advan- 
tage to make it possible) and we have stated no willingness 
to become part of any organization in which we would have 
to relinquish any considerable amount of sovereignty. Per- 
haps judicious national interest will for a long time keep us 
from giving up any such privilege; my point is simply that 
if this is true, then we should not be disillusioned when 
potential allies think we are failing to practice what we 
preach and feel that we present them with no future in 
which they can believe with us. We want our military 
strategy to be set in a coalition program, and our political 
and psychological strategy to remain in a unilateral pro- 
gram. Right or wrong, we still look selfish to outside ob- 
servers. We have not established a future goal that seems 
desirable to those we want to have striving for it with us. 

A French friend of mine once analyzed the postwar strug- 
gle in these graphic terms: 

“Every nation is a vendor in the world’s market place. 
Every one of them fills his basket with what he has to 
sell and tries to push it out on the market to his own 
best advantage. At war’s end, Russia’s basket was well- 
nigh empty. “What can I put in my basket,’ she said, 
‘to sell to the outside world most advantageously for 
me?’ And she started filling her basket with . . . fear. 
She worked most seriously at it, and by mid-1947 she 
was ready to start selling her basket loaded with fear. 
Her biggest customer up until now has been the United 
States of America.” 

The foreign audience still does not understand why we 
have been quite so gullible in this particular market. The 
fact that we have done so serves in no way to inspire confi- 
dence in our sane judgment or qualities of leadership, Un- 
less we ourselves find a way to see beyond the insecurity we 
feel, far enough to believe once again in the “articles of 
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faith,” we simply cannot come out with a more convincing 
propaganda. The American observer already cited states 
the point more clearly than it is being made here: 

“Propaganda can be no better than the policy it seeks 
to explain and exploit. The trouble with our propa- 
ganda warfare is that it has no message which carries 
any impact on the minds and emotions of the people 
at whom we are beaming the Voice of America... . The 
exposition of how well democracy works in this coun- 
try, and how wonderfully free enterprise has raised our 
standards of living, merely sounds like boasting to those 
who see no possible bridge between their wretched liv- 
ing conditions and the American Paradise. Our benevo- 
lent intentions to make our system available to others 
are meaningless to those who lack the space and wealth 
of our environment. People in want are not helped by 
photographs of plenty. Nor is the poor man made any 
happier by having the rich man tell him how he ac- 
quired his wealth. 

“What we need is to demonstrate in action, to peoples 
on both sides of the Iron Curtain, that those who live 
outside the Soviet orbit are attaining greater freedom 
from want, precisely because they live outside the So- 
viet orbit—precisely because, as free peoples, they are 
together seeking security under law and_ progress 
through voluntary cooperation.”! 

The same general point of view was presented recently by 
Senator Fulbright, following his observation of United States 
Information operations in Western Europe. In his printed 
interim report he advances the belief that “no matter how 
effective an information program may be, it cannot be a 
substitute for policy. The United States is judged abroad 
by its actions much more than by words. Words may help 
a people to understand action, but they are no substitute for 
policy.” In that light, until we devise an over-all policy 
with a future credible to our foreign friends, expecting much 
greater success for our information services is probably 
unrealistic. 


Belief in Future 

For there can be no real strength in a program so little 
projected into the future that we cannot fully believe in it 
ourselves. If we cannot devise this projection, through a 
revival of faith in something better ahead, then we had as 
well restrict very considerably what we pretend we expect 
propaganda to achieve. “Campaigns of Truth” will not carry 
the load alone. The alternative thus far is limited pretty 
much to adopting the Soviet offensive of expedience (minus 
the guiding “stream’’), without too much worry about the 
ethics involved. But in case we opt seriously for that one, 
we should not be surprised if we end up looking and sound- 
ing shockingly like the enemy we profess to oppose. 

I suspect that, all the current talk to the contrary not- 
withstanding, we do not really have much faith in any kind 
of future based too exclusively upon force politics and black 
propaganda. At least it does not seem to be in the American 
psychological make-up for us to be proud of such prece- 
dures. Our chances of ultimate pride in ourselves (and 
hence faith in ourselves) therefore comes in being able to 
work for something beyond force, even when we have to 
resort to force temporarily. Sensible, sane elements in the 
world recognize that armaments cannot be expanded at the 

(Continued on page 50) 
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present rate forever. Somewhere along the way people ought 
to be permitted to hope realistically for relief from some 
of the current armaments burdens. Yet only once since 
original proposals for international control of atomic energy 
have we come forward with any strong proof that we recog- 
nize the legitimacy of such hopes. The future in which we 
want to have faith ought to have more room for including 
them. Otherwise, those to whom we try to sell from our 
own “basket” are not going to be much impressed by the 
wares displayed. 

We do have a good story to tell, out of America’s past 
and America’s success. But if we present it now as a story 
ended (that is, with battles all won and goals attained), no 
wonder listeners turn to another story-teller! “Living hap- 
pily ever after” is still only a legend, an escape from reality, 
to those in no way included in that happiness. We must 
be going somewhere good, and capable of taking potential 
friends with us—else our propaganda pre-entation, however 
costly, new, or spectacular, is empty and unproductive. 

Finally, in order to be more effective. our propaganda 
effort must comprise less unilateral activity on our part, 
especially in those areas where we have more in common 
than not with the audience-country. The United States Ad- 
visory Commission on Information, in its report of Decem- 
ber 16, 1952, advanced something of what | mean to say: 

“It is 176 years since our Declaration of Independ- 
ence was signed, Perhaps the time has come when the 

United States should join with other free nations of this 

world in issuing a Declaration of /nterdependence. 

dedicated once again to the principles that all men are 
created equal and that they are endowed by their creator 
with certain unalienable rights.” 


Cooperation with Friends 


It is only by tying our friends into our program that we 
will get them to believe in it with us. This truth has al- 
ready been borne out time and again in our information 
experience. In Indo-China, the French remained completely 
aloof from the activities of our information services, until 
the day we were able to come to them with projects of such 
a nature as to be of obvious common interest, although 
clearly impossible to execute without mutual assistance and 
a combinaiton of available facilities and resources. In West- 
ern Europe, the information programs have come closer to 
psychological harmony with their audiences almost invari- 
ably in measure as they have in like manner worked local 
officials and local organizations into USIS plans, or executed 
plans through effective local groups. In this general con- 
nection, I think we have made less use than we might of 
locally-hired employees capable of interpreting to us the 
psychological reactions to materials we were proposing to 
disseminate. All sorts of reasons have been given for this 
non-use of our local help—problems of security information. 
inadequate salary scales for alien personnel of the calibre 
necessary, the feeling that American information even if 
slightly wrong should still be marked with the wholly Ameri- 
can touch rather than the slightest foreign—and these “rea- 
sons” are not always to be ignored; but the limitations under 
which we must operate would be immediately eased by 
greater employment of local talent, and the program would 
thus be made more effective. 

This should be only the logical beginning, however, of 
our drive for greater cooperation in the propaganda task 
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on the part of foreign peoples. To the extent that our audi- 
ences themselves participate in the work to be done, the 
program becomes more flexible, more penetrating, more 
meaningful. That is why I have for a long time urged that 
most of our propaganda material—whether press releases, 
broadcasts. documentary films, or books—be made more 
“transmittable.” The Voice of America has used up many, 
many hours of air time broadcasting in translation to Orien- 
tal audiences the editorial opinions of one or another com- 
mentator well known in the United States. Usually, the 
Oriental could scarcely care less: but even when he might 
otherwise be interested, he is stopped by the very form of 
the message. He finds no way of participating in it. Whereas, 
the Oriental love for story-telling (and story-listening) being 
what it is, the same me:sage conveyed in “transmittable” 
form could frequently make the listener want to tell some- 
one else what he has heard. The initial audience addressed 
by the Voice thus becomes a transmitter in itself and reaches 
an ultimate audience as yet untouched by our broadcasts. 
Rendering all such material “transmittable” naturally in- 
volves a new technique in radio; but it is a technique well 
worth study and development if, as I believe, it will result 
in a greater number of foreign peoples having a feeling of 
taking part in the American story. 

Herein lies, I think, one of the key difficulties to our 
give-away materials under the information program. Printed 
matter handed out free is at best slightly suspect. Certainly 
the indivadual who reads it has much more of the psy- 
chology of doing the distributor a favor than of participat- 
ing himself in any part of the disseminating process. That 
is why many operators in the field have felt that less atten- 
tion should be given to free materials (at least in advanced, 
sophisticated regions), and that more thought should be 
applied to ways of getting the same sort of information into 
native channels, especially commercial or private ones. By 
no other means yet devised can the reader be made to share 
the broadcasting of the truths we have to tell—thus making 
them in part his own. 

The result of this propaganda program entirely of our 
own making is more serious than the mere limitation of the 
program itself. For it includes the inevitable connotation, 
once more, that we are interested in, and interested in pro- 
moting, American progress only, without regard to the as- 
pirations of those to whom we preach. Our material assis- 
tance (misunderstood as it is, consciously or unconsciously) 
is not enough to demonstrate our desire to have our allies 
progress with us. We appear, I repeat, to be asking them to 
make a major effort to maintain well-being for us. And 
that does not represent an incentive strong enough to con- 
tribute much to what we wish to accomplish. 


Humiliation Results 

The foreigner who is left too much out of participation in 
the propaganda we disseminate develops ultimately the idea 
that if we are taking his country with us, wherever we are 
going, it is because his country represents too much of a 
responsibility to be left behind. Humiliation and resentment 
then turn out to be the unintentional results of our propa- 
ganda. We are little benefited, for example, by the millions 
of dollars poured into Southeast Asia, if recipient peoples 
there come to believe that our worries over their indepen- 
dence are only a by-product of our self-defense in their part 
of the world. Now it may well irk us that this is so, that 
so emotional a psychosis on their part develops out of such 

(Continued on page 52) 
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good intentions on our part. But ignoring these emotional 
reactions does not make them disappear—and I assume that 
what we want, in the last analysis as well as in the first, is 
to obtain the proper end results. 

I repeat that I think it is again in this kind of unilateral 
solution to things, broadcast through unilateral facilities and 
means, that we confirm the suspicion that there is something 
not entirely honest in our expression of super-friendship 
and good will. We think we must be liked and appreciated 
before we can say what is really on our minds and which 
would go something like this: “Look here, old friend, we 
frankly don’t see how, if we fail to work together, we can 
fail to go down the drain together!” And we are not talking 
only of mutual protection, important as we all recognize 
that to be. What we also mean is mutual progress, which 
alone has in it enough worthwhile elements out of which 
to build mutual strength. 

I suspect that we have chosen too frequently the wrong 
subjects to demonstrate our ability to develop, or to help 
to develop, individual freedom and broad well-being. We 
have pointed to our own people as best illustrating this 
accomplishment. Maybe when we decide that we ourselves 
are not Exhibit No. 1, that Exhibit No. 1 are the free peo- 
ples who rally to us because where we are going is where 
they also want to go, then we can evaluate things clearly 
enough to start planning more realistically the program that 
will have some possibility of “cracking Russia from within.” 
But if we hope to do any of that through propaganda, we 
had better be able to show that we have thought out the 
ways to make the necessary progress together. “America 
must avoid appearing to be too much present physically in 
terms of power, overseas,” says one propaganda expert, 
“and at the same time seeming to be distant and remote on 
the plane of common cultural and spiritual values.” It is 
principally on this latter plane that the future holds more 
than the present. 


“Pride in the past; faith in the future; progress together.” — 


If I could believe in slogans .. . 

But I believe most slogans tend to hinder clairvoyant 
propaganda, rather than to further it; and maybe this one 
would be no exception. What I am really trying to say is 
simply that we need a more positive approach to our propa- 
ganda program if we want it to accomplish what we seem 
to believe it could accomplish. To develop such an approach 
means re-establishing our own fundamental faith in the 
future. When that is done, by whatever means best suited 
to our broadest long-term national interest, “the wheels of 
the American Revolution will again start turning, the great 
experiment launched by our forefathers will continue, and 
we the American people, shall know what we are fighting for, 
instead of knowing only what we are fighting against. . .” 
Then I think we can at last carry a positive message to 
peoples abroad whom we need mightily to convince—and I 
think they may then be tempted to believe it. 


MARRIAGES 


NASMITH—JOHNSTON. Miss Agnes Nairn Nasmith, daughter of 
the Rev. and Mrs. Augustus Inglesbe Nasmith of Arlington, was 
married on October 10 to Mr. James Richard Johnston, Foreign 
Service Officer assigned to Karachi. Mr. Johnston is the son of 
Alexander Johnston of Chillicothe, Ohio, and the late Mrs. John- 
ston. The bride is a niece of C. Roy Nasmith of Edinburgh, 
Scotland, a retired FSO. The ceremony took place at the Trinity 
Episcopal Church in Arlington. A reception at the Foreign Service 
Club followed the ceremony. 
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CASSIUS CLAY (from page 31) 


the country would help Americans, so lately Union and 
Confederate, forget their troubles. The two men worked 
through the night of March 29, 1867, signing the treaty 
at 4 A.M. the next morning. It was Seward’s intention 
to keep it secret until the Senate could ratify, but a reporter 
learned it had been signed and the world had the news be. 
fore the Senate could act. 


Secrecy had been needed. The British Ministry, Sir 
Frederick Bruce, cabled the Earl of Derby, then Foreign 
Minister, for authority to protest the United States’ ac. 
ceptance of the treaty. 


Senator Sumner, chief advocate of ratification, suggested 
we call the territory Alaska, the native word meaning 
Great Land. In his arguments for ratification he said, 
“Even if you doubt the value of these possessions, the treaty 
is a sign of amity. It is a new expression of the Entente 
Cordiale between the two powers which is a phenomenon 
of history.” Mr. Sumner could not see into the future. 
Both our friends and foes have changed since ratification 
on May 20, 1867, which, however, did insure that the 
United States, not some hostile foreign power, would con- 
trol Alaska. 


In reply to Seward’s cable that the treaty had _ been 
ratified, Clay wrote, “I congratulate you upon this achieve- 
ment which adds so vast a territory to our union, whose 
ports, whose mines, whose timber, whose furs, whose fish- 
eries and whose fields which will produce grains, even wheat, 
are of untold value, and which will become hereafter in time 
the seat of a hardy white population. I regard it as worth 
at least fifty million dollars and hereafter the wonder will 
be that we ever got it at all.” 

On the afternoon of October 18, 1867, Captain Petchouroff 
transferred the territory to General Lovell H. Rousseau at 
Sitka. The Russian flag came down from the pole in 
front of Baranof’s castle and the Stars and Stripes went up. 
Alaska was bought but not paid for. 

Although Benjamin Perkins had died apparently satis- 


_ fied that his claim against Russia had been settled forever, 


his widow had later been persuaded to allow a stock com- 
pany to sell shares in the claim to be formed. These stock- 
holders now tried to get Congress to withhold the amount of 
the claim, now grown to $800,000, from the $7,200,000 
purchase price we had agreed to pay Russia. 

Clay was embarrassed both by the reappearance of the 
Perkins claim and by the House of Representatives’ long 
delay in appropriating funds for paying Russia for Alaska. 
To him both were reflections on the integrity of the United 
States. “Russia not only sold us the territory below its real 
value, but generously and confidingly put us in possession 
on it. I regard the refusal of my political friends in Congress 
to make the necessary appropriation as not only a derogation 
of their constitutional duty, but as highly unjust. and I 
would say ungrateful to the Russian Empire and the Russian 
Nation,” he wrote in June, 1868. 

On July 14 of that year the House appropriated the money 
by a vote of 113 to 43, 77 members being absent. Seward 
thanked Clay for “the judicious efforts you have made to 
enlighten the government and people of the United States.” 
Russia received the full purchase price, the Senate Judiciary 
Committee having thrown out the Perkins claim. 

Alaska was ours. Cassius Clay could say, not immodestly, 
“T trust I have aided indirectly in this final cession.” 
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UNDER THE BRIDAL VEIL (from page 24) 


expected. As they sat down her hostess pointed to the Bridal 
chair a few feet from the couch and also against the wall. 
It was a heavy throne-like mahogany affair, untenanted at 
the time. 


“It is where we will go later to see the bride,” Begum 
Kahn told Betty. Before she had time to explain further, 
the hostess noticed her sister coming toward them through 
the seated guests. The Begum quickly explained that Begum 
Huque was a Member of the Calcutta Constituent Assembly. 
The groom’s Aunt was a handsome grey-haired woman. 
with intelligent and expressive dark brown eyes. Her grey 
chiffon sari was perfectly plain and she wore no jewels 
except two finger rings. After the introductions, Begum 
Huque mentioned to her sister that there were more guests 
at the doorway. They all three then looked over to see 
two tall slender young girls, one in mauve and the other 
in coral, adjusting their saris in front of the blue net 
curtains. 

Begum Khan moved to greet them and Betty and Begum 
Hugue settled down to the usual exchange of questions 
customary to Bengal. When the subjects marriage, progeny. 
servants, and hobbies had been discussed, they settled 
down to a pleasant gossip about Dacca politics. As a Mos- 
lem, Begum Hugue avidly followed events in East Bengal 
and subscribed to the Dacca English language daily to com- 
pare its treatment of news with that of Hindu West Bengal. 
This dual coverage of local news was extremely helpful to 
Betty, who was subject only to the very biased Dacca press. 
Begum Hugue had been a member of a Congressional In- 
vestigating Committee which finished its field trip about the 
time of the wedding and quite close to Bihar. She had de- 
cided not to run for reelections—or, as they termed it “to 
stand,” but was following the forthcoming Calcutta elections 
very closely. Begum Hugue asked Betty the local rumors 
on the promotion and transfer of the District Magistrate 
and agreed with her that his crisp humor would be missed 
in the local court. The D M’s wife was expected at this 
party but Begum Hugue had not noticed whether she had 
come in yet. Betty glanced around but did not see Mrs. 


Haidar. 


Beginning Introductions 


This rather reminded both of them that they should 
circulate and Begum Hugue asked if she might call her 
Bettyscott, in that all-in-one word manner that Betty had 
come to expect from local ladies. Settling this minor point 
of protocol, the Begum suggested introducing her to some 
of the guests. Betty was quite relieved to leave the con- 
spicuousness of the couch and they started on the rounds 
on their hands and knees. People were sitting in conversa- 
tional circles and crawled from circle to circle to talk to 
friends and families. 

All of the names of new and old East Bengal were repre- 
sented. She met Khans, Quaisars, Shahabuddins, Bahau- 
dinns, el Huques, Zuberris and Gilanis. Wives of the Uni- 
versity faculty, High Court Justices, Central and Provincial 
Government officials as well as those of leading merchants 
had all come to welcome the bride to her new home. Having 
been in Dacca only a few months and not a resident of 
Ramna, the more fashionable suburb, Betty had not met 
many of these other guests. Not that many of them observed 
purdah, but at the same time they were not habitue’s of the 


Dacca Club either. When they found that her husband was 
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the Vice Consul, they knew that she lived above the Con. 
sulate. Many of them asked for news of Jane Withers, who 
was a very popular figure in Dacca, and had recently moved 
to Karachi when her husband was transferred there. These 
same ladies seemed very disappointed that the present Consul 


was not married. Betty had always found Bengal hospi. 7 
tality relaxed and pleasant, but in this group she was made | 


to feel even more at home than ever before. 


Begum Khan’s oldest daughter, a Khan also by marriage, ! 
brought over a smiling lady in a severe green sari bordered | 
with bright red, the colors of the Ismalia sect. They were | 


neighbors, and Betty and David had often sat on their second 


floor porch and watched her family entertain. Their com. | 


pound was directly across the street, and the family was 


as gregarious as it was hospitable. Through an interpreter, | 


Betty’s neighbor thanked her for her umbrella. To the rest 
of the seated circle. the Agha Khan and the American’s 
umbrella had to be explained. During His Highness’ visit, 
Betty’s neighbors were very active in arranging details at 
the ceremonial tent nearby. Betty had followed these prepa- 
rations with a great deal of interest and was on her balcony 
the first morning that the Ismalia’s procession for the Agha 
Khan and his Begum was to pass in front of the Consulate. 


In the last minute bustle—a chaos of shouts and giggles— | 


the Major Domo realized that an umbrella would be needed | 
He called up to | 


when the Agha Khan left his limousine. 
her on the porch. All she had was a travelling umbrella 
folded to half its size and completely inelegant. But they 
seemed very grateful and several days later brought it back 
to her. What the wife wanted to add was that the opening 
of it had been a fiasco, since it was an unfamiliar style. 
Eventually, while His Excellency waited, it was successfully 
raised, but to their chagrin, the umbrella was barely large 
enough to cover the Agha Khan’s gold turban and offered 
no protection to his rather ample person. 

Ria, the eldest daughter of this family, was then intro- 
duced. wearing her first sari. Betty and David had often 
seen her in her starched white pajamas and vivid green 
scarf, called a dupatta, which was her school unform. She 
looked very lovely in an old rose sari with matching blouse, 
and was obviously terribly excited at this her first party out- 
side her own family. Her mother explained that the sari 
was from her own trousseau. 

A Bengali of good family may have as many as three 
hundred saris given her by her Mother or Aunts. Many of 
them never buy a sari, or even wear all of those given them. 
The style doesn’t change, only the patterns of the short 
sleeved blouse. The only variation is whether the sari has 
a border or has not. Betty met a young matron in a purple 
heavy silk sari, with an eight inch gold and silver border, 
three hundred and fifty years old. For generations that 
border had been the most treasured possession of the daugh- 
ter by whom it was inherited. Its present owner told her 
that each person who had owned it had had it attached to 
the sari whose color was most becoming to her. 

Because everyone was so informal, and seemed relaxed 
with her, questions were exchanged unselfconsciously. Betty 
asked to see a typical Guluband and one of the University 
wives showed her a very old heavily studded collar which 
was her main ornament. Apparently necklaces of Western 
designs were becoming more popular, and families were 
having their jewels re-set in more modern frames. There 
were only a few of the Gulubands at this large party. 


(Continued on page 56) 
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UNDER THE BRIDAL VEIL (from page 54) 


She was then shown a rather well known Karanphul, an 
ear ring so heavy that, besides being attached to the pierced 
ear, had an additional gold chain looped around the ear to 
help support the gold flower with its bell-shaped ornament. 
Most of the guests that afternoon were wearing Karanphul 
and Betty was told to particularly notice the bride’s, for it 
was famous in West Bengal. Several of the very young 
matrons, justifiably proud of their trim ankles and beautiful 
feet, wore the Pazeb, a chain of gold with tiny tinkling bells. 

As exquisite as everything was to see, hear and smell, 
Betty suddenly realized that she had not yet met the Bride. 
In the hour since she had arrived another hundred guests 
had also come. When she was introduced to a serene faced 
Madrasi wearing white chiffon, Betty asked her please to 
point out the Bride to her. With the closest approach to 
chagrin that any of her questions had received all after- 
noon, Betty was told that the Bride had been due only two 
hours ago. Surely no one would expect her for at least 
another half hour. She herself had been three hours late to 
her reception, and twenty years later she seemed as delighted 
with her naughtiness as she must have been that afternoon. 


The Bride Arrives 


It was actually forty-five minutes later, after moving 
about from group to group, and meeting many more attrac- 
tive and friendly guests, that someone whispered to Betty 
that the Bride had arived. The room was so huge that it 
took the news a few minutes to reach all parts of it, and 
the Bride and her two attendants stood before the blue cur- 
tains arranging their lovely gowns self-consciously. Their 
care for the Bride was most touching. as she stood there 
with her head bowed. Betty was told that her sister was 
attending her and she recognized the second lady as Mrs. 
Khan, her sister-in-law. 

Everyone shifted her position to clear a path down the 
room and up to the throne. There was a rather hushed and 
dramatic pause, and a young and indiscreet lizard filled it 
with a bold chirrup. What little formality the Bride’s arrival 
had brought was dissolved immediately. All of the guests 
chatted happily as the Bridal procession walked to the throne. 

The Bride (in the middle) was dressed completely in gold. 
Through the transparent face veil Betty could see the gleam 
of the Tikka on her forehead and the flash of her nose 
jewel. Her head was still bowed so that she was guided by 
her two atendants. An elderly lady on Betty’s left, whose 
English was very formalized, referred to these as the two 
handmaidens. At the throne the Bride was seated, steered 
into the throne, almost as though she were blind. The at- 
tendants arranged the folds of her gold sari, pulled the 
folds away from her tiny feet to display her ankle and toe 
decorations. They even placed her hands in the position 
traditional to a Bride, and she sat most docilely. 

All around the room guests were whispering flattering 
remarks about her cloth-of-gold sari and blouse, her hand- 
some jewelry and pretty figure. Those in the back were 
kneeling to get a better view and everyone seemed very 
pleased. Someone behind Betty asked if she could tell if 
the Bride was wearing an Arsi. For a desperate second 
Betty couldn’t remember what an Arsi was. With visible 
relief she recalled that it was a ring with a mirror worn 
usually only by Brides. By kneeling for just a second Betty 
did see and reported to the inquisitive guest. 

Begum Khan went up the narrow path and spoke to the 
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Bride's sister who was also dressed in gold. Betty had never 
before seen such a beautiful woman, with classically perfect 
features and wonderfully expressive eyes. It was her duty 
to receive everyone in the name of her sister, who would 
neither raise her head nor speak during the entire reception, 
She frequently leaned down and spoke to the Bride. Then 
the Begum left them and came to Betty’s circie to invite her 
to come see the Bride. When Betty demurred, the Begum 
realized that she was unfamiliar with the custom and quietly 
suggested that later she might want to. 


Leaving that circle, the Begum issued her invitation to a 
contemporary of hers who immediately rose and followed 
her to the path before the Bride. Seeing the Bride involved 
going up to her, kneeling and picking up the veil to look 
into her face. Mrs. Khan then introduced the guest to the 
Bride through her sister. The sister made a little acknowl- 
edgement speech and the guest raised the veil once again. 
She then complimented the Bride on either a feature or a 
jewel and the sister acknowledged this. 


Since Betty had been told that the Bride was a complete 
stranger to Dacca and was really meeting these ladies for 
the first ime, she could only wonder at this exchange; but 
Begum Khan came and sat with her to explain that her 
daughter standing on the Bride’s right introduced each guest 
to the Bride’s sister, identifying their position in Dacca, or 
their relationship to the Khan family. Then very tactfully 
the Begum mentioned that the Bride wanted to receive all 
of her guests so Betty joined the queue as soon as teatime 
duties in the dining room called her hostess. 


Picking up the golden gossamer veil, Betty first saw the 
Tikka—a golden oval set with lovely stones on the girl’s 
smooth forehead; its sparkle emphasized her surma painted 
eyes. She seemed a younger version of her lovely sister, 
but with her eyes closed, it was impossible to tell whether 
they shared the intelligent expression. Betty’s short compli- 
ment to the bride was translated by Mrs. Khan into Bengali, 
as neither of the Bihar sisters spoke English. The reply 
was a charming rather formal little speech, thanking Betty 
for coming. Because the Tikka was what impressed her 


most Betty used a remark on it to prelude the second lifting 
of the veil. 


Guests were still seeing the Bride when tea was announced 
and gue:ts moved into the adjoining room. Betty took some 
curry and several pancake-like chappatis to nullify the spices. 
During tea everyone complimented the Khans on_ their 
charming new daughter. This Bride would not be in purdah, 
her husband not having asked it of her. The people at this 
party would see a good deal of her because the social 
calendar for a young lawyer's wife in Dacca is a full one. 
It seemed almost a completely public one to Betty and 
David, who frequently wondered when a family had time 
to relax alone. 

When everyone had had tea and the older ladies started 
to leave, Betty started to say goodbye to the various ladies 
who had been so hospitable to her all afternoon. Begum 
Khan walked with her to the porch. At the blue net curtains 
they looked back into the room, now alive with graceful 
movement of purple, turquoise, red, green, white and yellow 
saris. Betty’s last glimpse of the Bride was a golden pyramid- 
like figure protectively watched by her beautiful sister. 


Elizabeth Scott, whose drawings illustrate her article, is the wife of 
David Scott, formerly of the courier service, now Vice-Consul at 
Hamilton after his tour of duty at Dacca. 
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VISA OPERATION (from page 35) 


23 persons in all categories (some one or more of these are 
almost always on leave or ill), but during 1952 the daily 
average was less than 20 persons. In 1952, the Mexico City 
visa office did receive a unit citation for its very con- 
siderable accomplishments. 

The chronological routine followed at this office runs as 
follows. A person comes to the visa office. one of 300 or 
400 who come daily. and is greeted first by the receptionist 
of the section. The receptionist determines immediately if 
the person’s passport is valid (for six months longer than 
the date intended departure from the United States if apply- 
ing for an NIV), and if so, gives an appointment. If the 
applicant is seeking an NIV. an appointment ordinarily is 
24 hours distant, and sometimes as long as two to three 
days later during a heavy rush. Immigration appointments 
now average about a week after the original appearance. 

During this 24-hour period, the person’s security files 
are checked. When the person comes in for his appoint- 
ment, the receptionist takes his appointment slip and three 
photographs, the passport having been kept at the time the 
appointment was made. and asks the applicant to have a 
seat in the waiting room. A 24-hour delay is the absolute 
minimum for giving appointments (although it cases of ex- 
treme emergency. such as illness or death, clearance can 
be obtained and a visa granted in as little as two hours). 
and a period of which this Embassy is rather proud. due 
to the security clearances required. Once an applicant keeps 
his appointment, he usually must wait between half an hour 
and three and one-half hours (this is about the maximum 
in cases which do not require clearances from other posts). 
the average not being more than about an hour and a half. 
During this hour and a half delay his file card must be 
pulled, a clerk must take his application. his case must be 
approved by an officer after an interview, his pictures must 
be pasted to his application. he must be fingerprinted. pay 
his fee, his fee must be entered in our records. the officer 
must sign his visa, and he must be sworn as to the truth 
of his statements and his lack of membership in subversive 
organizations. All first-time applicants must present at least 
two letters of recommendation, and obviously. if the officer 
requires some additional proofs of the applicant's bona 
fides he may not get his visa within 24 hours. Of course 
there are variations on this procedure for NIV cases which 
require further clearance, clearance from other countries. 
of students, exchange visitors, temporary workers. and other 
odd cases, but in all cases the delay is kept to the absolute 
minimum. Naturally. the procedure in an immigration case 
is more lengthy due to the greater documentation required 
and the quota problems encountered. 

The personnel now engaged in the visa shop consist of 
five officers, Consul Warren C. Stewart and four Vice Con- 
suls, and about eighteen clerks engaged in the file room, 
as application takers, in the visa assembly room. or on the 
reception desk. The Visa Section is under the general super- 
vision of Consul General William K. Ailshie. 


While the wait for visa applicants is kept to a minimum. 
some wait is inevitable and in most cases is a bothersome 
necessity to the applicant. To make this wait more enjoy- 
able to the applicant, and more profitable to the United 
States, the visa office of this Embassy has secured the co- 
operation of the Information Service of the Embassy. USIA 
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in the documentation 
applications are taken. 


The scene above is 


room, where the visa 


pamphlets are available. are picked up by the applicants, 
and occasionally probably even read. Music from records 
supplied by USIA is provided in the waiting room. 
Possibly the most successful diversion, however, is pro- 
vided by the films which are shown for about an hour each 
morning and afternoon, during the period when the greatest 
volume of people are waiting. The films are USIA-provided 
documentaries on life in the United States, obviously are 
favorable propaganda, and at the same time are an enjoy- 


- ble and welcome entertainment to the waiting applicants. 


In this rather large Embassy most of the numerous em- 
ployees, both American and Foreign, both officer and cleri- 
cal personnel. look upon the visa office as an assignment to 
be avoided. There is just too much work there. Yet this 
very fact. that there is much work to be accomplished, that 
this work is accomplished thoroughly and at high speed 
without much respite. imparts an esprit de corps to the visa 
section not always present in other sections of an Embassy. 
Working with live people. as visa personnel do, rather than 
statistics. which make up the bulk of many other Embassy 
operations, in itself gives a satisfaction. 

The reciprocal fee provision of the new Act requires us 
to give Mexican citizens treatment equivalent to that which 
is given American citizens by Mexican consulates. Bearers 
of Mexican passports can he issued an NIV valid only for 
presentation within three months for a single entry, since 
American tourists are only granted a single entry tourist 
card. For many Mexicans. particularly businessmen who 
deal regularly with the United States. a single entry visa 
does work a hardship; this partially explains why Mexico 
City has more than 25 percent of all the NIV revalidations 
in the entire world. Even more ridiculous is the fee charged 
to Exchange Visitors who bear Mexican passports, and there 
are many of these. one of $41.50 for a single entry. The 
fee patently is too high for a program we are trying to 
encourage. The Department of State is aware of these diff- 
culties and is negotiating with Mexico for a reduction in 
fees. 

The first place that an impression is made on an alien 
is in the United States Consulate abroad where he seeks to 
obtain a visa. Government economy drives which reduce 
visa personnel and inevitably also reduce efficiency, cour- 
tesy due to short nerves, and speed of visa shop employees. 
constitutes false economy. This is so particularly since visa 
applicants include not only ordinary citizens but also policy 
makers. information leaders and business powers in their 
home countries. They should be given every possible con- 
sideration. The Embassy in Mexico City does attempt to do 
this. and we believe it succeeds pretty well. 
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We quote from a letter received last 


IN 

f summer, when we settled a claim for a 
Foreign Service Officer. 

TRAUE But it wasn’t a gift. INSURANCE 
| SHIPPING owner & AGENT) WELL WRITTEN LEADS TO 


CLAIMS WELL SETTLED. 


Insurance is our only business. We serv- 


DEVELOPMENT 
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ice all known types. 


NEAR-MIDDLE EAST 
EUROPE CLEMENTS & CO. 


910 - 17th St., N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 
CIRCLE 6-0333 


Cable: Clemco-Washington Tel.: District 7-4383 
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PRICES With full knowledge of electrical currents in every.coun- 
try in the World. Every electrical item is fully guaran- 
Ney's Shopping Service will teed to operate in the country for which it is sold. 


save you money on lead- 
ing American Refrigera- 


PACKING & SHIPPING WRITE FOR 

onographs, Electri- 

Ney's maintain their own packing and OUR NEW CATALOG 
ances, Foods, Gifts, shipping Department . . . insuring fast 
Cosmetics etc. service and utmost protection. your FREE 


Foreign shipments by ocean freight, 
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RECENT EXCAVATIONS (from page 27) 


rows is rigorously geometrical and all the mausoleums face 
south. The mausoleums are built of brick and mortar. 
They contain doors and windows, and generally present the 
appearance of small houses. Some of them have two cham- 
bers, an atrium open to the sky and a roofed over inner 
chamber or cella. The walls are covered with stucco and 
decorated with paintings. of gods and heroes. flowers and 
birds. Because of the freshness of the paintings and the 
gaiety of the motifs. these miniature houses of the dead 
look anything but funereal. The remains of the dead lie 
in niches in the walls. either in sarcophagi or in urns. In 
keeping with the mural paintings the carvings on the sar- 
cophagi depict scenes of sport and pleasure, bacchic dances 
and headlong hunts. Dionysius, who had descended into 
hell and tamed Cerberus. was a favorite subject for sepul- 
chral art. 

The mausoleums which stem from the IInd and IIIrd 
centuries A.D. belonged generally to well-to-do but not 
aristocratic families. The names on the inscriptions would 
seem to indicate a foreign and even servile origin. It may 
be assumed that they were mostly the enriched descendants 
of liberated slaves. The one aristocratic grave which has 
been found, belonging to a lady of the senatorial order. lies 
outside the mausoleums. Presumably she was too noble to 
be buried alongside her husband. a government official of 
the middle rank. who nonetheless wrote her a devoted and 
touching epitaph. In this connection it should be mentioned 
that these pagan graves show a high degree of conjugal 
fidelity. Double sepulchres for man and wife are a common 
occurrence, and the funeral inscriptions bespeak of senti- 
ments of marital devotion. 

A few Christian graves have been found in these mauso- 
leums. They are recognizable by their inscriptions. One of 
them belongs to a lady named Gorgonia. and bears the 
mention “Dormit in pace.” It is covered with a marble 
slab. The slab is decorated with a little carving of a woman 
drawing water from a fountain. This seems to be an illu- 
sion to the freshment of heaven. the “locus refrigerii. lucis 
et pacis,” mentioned in the Roman liturgy. Another Chris- 
tian mausoleum belongs to a child. The walls are decorated 
with mosaics, various figures are represented against a 
background of twining vines. One figure shows a ship bear- 
ing two sailors. of whom one is in safety and the other about 
to be engulfed by a wave, another shows a young fisherman 
casting his line. one fish is taken and the other escapes, 
finally another one shows the familiar figure of the Good 
Shepherd. On the ceiling is a picture of the Sun God, 
his head surrounded with the nimbus and standing in his 
chariot. This seems to be a reprezentation of Christ, the 
Sun of Justice. 

The Roman had a strong veneration for the dead along 
with the most confused and contradictory notions of the 
life after death. The peacock appears on the walls of some 
mausoleums as an emblem of immortality. What form this 
immortality was to take remained, however. obscure. Some 
of the sarcophagi are equipped with little holes in the lid, 
above the mouth. Into these the surviving members of the 
family could pour offerings of wine and oil for the nour- 
ishment of the deceased. These practices resemble those of 
the ancient Egyptians and may have been imitated from 
them. While they thus preserved the bodies of their dead 
and fed them, the Romans at other times also burned the 
remains and kept the ashes sealed in an urn. Under the 
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Republic and in the early Empire cremation prevailed. In 
the IlIrd century. however, the custom of interment be. 
came predominant. perhaps under Christian influence, for in 
accordance with Jewish precepts the Christians practiced 
burial exclusively. In contrast to the pagan the Christian 
practice was marked by uniformity. The body is generally 
spoken of as having been deposited in the earth, which will 
have to give it up at the resurrection. The word “depositus” 
is thus characteristic of Christian funeral inscriptions. 

In condemning the Vatican cemetery and obliterating its 
graves Constantine was violating the most sacred injune. 
tions of the ancient religion. His only legal justification 
for this action was his authority as Supreme Pontiff. In 
this capacity all religious monuments were committed to 
his care. It may be assumed that Constantine would not 
have incurred the reproach of desecration from his still 
numerous pagan subjects without serious cause. The na- 
ture of this cause becomes clearer as we ascend the under. 
ground necropolis westward toward the high altar of the 
basilica. The space between the floor of the crypt and the 
ground is gradually reduced as we proceed uphill. Finally 
the way is blocked by the semicircular foundation wall of 
the apse. At this point appears the famous “red wall” 
which cuts across the apse like the cord of an are, running 
north and south. This wall abuts on the row of mausoleums 
running east and west and is perpendicular to it. It borders 
a passageway which led from the mausoleums northward up 
the hill, and encloses the poorest and simplest graves in the 
whole cemetery. 


One of these graves in particular appears to be of great 
moment and to be the reason for the wall. It lies at an 
angle to the wall and abuts against it. Its emplacement is 
marked by a niche in the wall. Dug in the ground and 
covered only with tile the grave is quite simple. The wall 
is a costlier and presumably a posterior structure, for if 
the grave had been dug after the wall it would presumably 
have been aligned with it. The date of the wall is indicated 
by markings on the bricks. It must have been built be- 
tween 147 and 161 A.D., in the reign of Marcus Aurelius. 
Finally the name of Peter is found scratched among other 
graffiti on the wall. In view of these circumstances it 
seems logical to assume that the wall was erected to shelter 
one grave, the one whose emplacement is marked by a niche. 
In the light of tradition this grave can only be assumed to 
have been that of the Apostle. 

The Christian community at Rome in the IInd century 
A.D. was numerous and powerful. The persecuting em- 
peror Decius is himself supposed to have said that he 
would prefer to have a rival emperor as an enemy than a 
Christian bishop. The popular notion that the early Chris- 
tians lived like rabbits in the catacombs is obviously false. 
The catacombs were the burial grounds of the Christians 
and the resting place of the martyrs. As such they were 
also places of worship as the many little chapels within them 
attest. The cult of the martyrs which early developed among 
the Christians seems like a particular extension of that 
universal cult of the dead which characterized pagan an- 
tiquity. The institution of pilgrimages derives naturally 
from the practice of worshipping at the tomb of martyrs. 
It seems to have been flourishing as early as the IInd cen- 
tury. In building a wall before the grave of Peter the early 
Christians may have had another purpose in mind besides 
that of excluding trespassers from the grave. They may 
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have intended to mark the site more clearly for outsiders 
and pilzrims. Influenced perhaps by their own piety to- 
ward the dead, the pagans appear not to have interfered with 
this public cult of the Christians, and not to have molested 
the grave of the Apostle. At all events the red wall was 
still standing when Constantine came to erect his basilica. 
Buildine a small enclosure about the tomb, Constantine 
erected the memoria or funeral monument at the heart 
of his basilica upon the red wall above the niche and dis- 
posed the rest of the church about this focal point, in de- 
fiance of pagan piety and of engineering difficulties. When 
the XVith century Popes built the present church of Saint 
Peter's to replace Constantine’s basilica, they set the “altar 
of the confession” directly over Constantine’s memoria, 
and thus above the grave, which an uninterrupted tradition 
designated as that of the Apostle. 


The conclusions to be drawn from the recent excavations 
at Saint Peter’s are thus finally dependent upon tradition. 
Archeology alone cannot tell who was buried in the grave 
which has been thus splendidly commemorated. The IInd 
century wall, the niche and the grave do not by themselves 
give any clue as to the identity of the deceased. They do, 
however, present the observer with a set of facts for which 
tradition furnishes the simplest and most probable explana- 
tion. In this sense the recent excavations at Saint Peter’s 
constitute an objective confirmation of one of the most 
ancient and widespread of Christian beliefs. 


Mr. Dur, who was an instructor at Harvard prior to the war, served 
overseas and was an analyst in the Combined Intelligence Group before 
entering the Service in 1947. He has been assigned to the Department, 
to Lyon, and is now in the Office of Public Affairs in Bonn. 


Lone active in promoting commerce 


among the peoples of the Americas, the 
Chase National Bank today is in the van- 
guard of those institutions which are 
fostering Pan-American relations by the 
promotion of trade and travel. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


All of us here at Neuert Wilton would like 
to take this opportunity to extend our best 
wishes to you and yours in the coming year. 
We hope that 1954 will bring you even more 
good things than 1953. 


Here at home, most of us are looking for- 
ward to 1954 with much optimism. We be- 
lieve that it will be a year of peace and pros- 
perity. 

It is our pleasant duty to help you enjoy the 
good things of life no matter where you are 
Stationed. We do this by saving you time, 
energy, and trouble in getting the things you 
need and want from the States to make your 
life richer and fuller. That is why you should 
use our Diplomatic Shopping Service. 


May You Enjoy the Best 
of Everything in the Vow Year 


Whether you desire the companionship of 
a fine radio or television set, a Stereo-Realist 
camera to record your travels, or a Webcor 
phonograph to enjoy the finest music in the 
world, the Diplomatic Shopping Service can 
get it for you with a minimum of effort on your 
part and at special diplomatic prices. Regard- 
less of what you want, the Diplomatic Shop- 
ping Service will take care of your needs at 
home with the same careful attention you 
would give them yourself. Drop us a card to- 
day. We'll be glad to show you how you can 
have the things you want at home no matter 
where you are stationed. 


Diplomatic Shopping Service 


-Neuert, Wilton & Associates, Inc. 


32 WEST RANDOLPH STREET * SUITE 1702 * CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Exclusive Export Distributors of must of the above products 
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CHANGES OF STATION FOR OCTOBER 


NAME 


Adams, Ware 

Allen, Arthur P. 
Allen, William G. 
Anderson, Marion E., 
Appling, Hugh G. 
Armour, Norman Jr. 
Ballantyne, Robert J. 
Ballinger, Gail M. 
Barbis, George M. 
Barker, Dorothy M. 
Barnes, Harrv G., Jr. 
Barnsdale, William J. 
Barrett, Raymond J. 
Bartelt, John R., Jr. 
Becker, Raymond J. 
Beckett, Erna V. 
Bergesen, Alf EF. 
Bevilacqua, Charles 
Beverly, Harold S. 
Blocker, V. Harwood 
Boles, Carl C. 
Boswell, William P. 
Bowe, Martin S., Jr. 
Brewin, Roger C. 
Brown, Robert C. 
Buchanan, Wilev T., Jr. 
Burns, Findley Jr. 
Bushner, Rolland H. 


Carlson, Harold 
Cameron, Turner C., Jr. 
Carson, Charles C. 
Chapman, Christian 
Cobb, Carroll E. 
Cotterman, Myron L. 
Courtenave, Richard 
Crawford, J. Forrest 
Cumming, Hugh S., Jr. 
Cunningham, Joseph 


Damron, Everett L. 
Davis, Charles J. 
Deak, Francis 
Delgado-Arias, D. FE. 
Dubois, Arden E. 
DuCharme, Arthur J. 
Dwyer, Paul S. 
Eaton, Samuel D. 
Elliott, Virgil M. 
Ernst, Philip 

Espy, James 


Falzone, Michael A. 
Ferguson, C. Vaughan 
Fisher, Mary E, 
Fisher, Wayne W. 
Fitzgerald, John F. 
Freeman, James B. 
Gaudin, Daniel Jr. 
Gavrisheff, Ellen 
Geoffrion, Lorette 
Geoghegan, Kathryn M, 
Gilbert, Charles 
Glazer, H. 


‘Goodman, Herbert I. 


Graham, William I. 
Greenberg. Herbert J. 
Grenlie, Edna J. 

Hall, Carlos C, 

Hall, Lucy J. 

Heiner, Gordon G. 
Hellyer, Charles S. 
Hicks, Knowlton V. 
Hicks, Miriam 
Higdon, Charles EF. 
Hill, Jesse C. 
Himmel, Lyle C. 
Hodge, Max E. 
Hooper, Peter Jr. 
Hubbard, Fred E. 
Hubbard, Wharton D, 
Hunt, Mary E. 
Hutton, Paul C., 
Hyman, Borrie I. 


Johnson, Ellen G. 
Johnson, Eugene H. 
Jones, Owen T. 
Josif, Harold G. 
Junior, Lewis D. 
Kane, John M. 
Kazanjian, Reginald S. 
Kerrigan, William M. 
King, Gordon Dale 
Kirley, Louis L. 
Knutzen, Gladys M. 
Kohler, Foy D. 
Krohne, Robert S. 
Lamprecht, Reinhard, W. 
Lee, James L 

Lentz, Lucy R. 
Lewis, Harrison A, 
Lindahl, Eric G. 
Lindberg, Edward V. 
Lisle, Raymond E. 
Litsey, Weldon 
Loubert, J. Daniel 
Maestrone, Frank E. 
Manheim, Louis S. 
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POST FROM 


Stockholm 
Tenerife 
Leopoldville 
Sydney 
Paris 

Dept. 


Hong Kong 
Rome 
Tehran 
Quebec 
Bombay 
Bari 
Managua 
Accra 
Colombo 
Milan 
Rangoon 
Leopoldville 
Budapest 
Mexico 
New Appt. 
Porta Delgada 
Munich 
Zurich 
Praha 
New Appt. 
Vienna 
Pusan 
Stockholm 
Belgrade 
Brisbane 
Beirut 
Asuncion 
Saigon 
Quito 
Dept. 
Paris 
Tehran 
Vigo 
Pusan 
Paris 
Mexico City 
Dept. 
Hanoi 

San Luis Potosi 
Dept. 
Copenhagen 
St. John’s 
Salzberg 
Pusan 
Dept. 
Naples 
Godthaab 
Brussels 
Asuncion 
Basra 

Sao Paulo 
Tehran 
Salisbury 
Dept. 
Manila 
Copenhagen 
Manila 
Reykjavik 
Manila 
Santiago 
Devt. 
Palermo 
Saigon 
Dept. 
Bangkok 
Rome 
Guadalajara 
Bangkok 
Frankfort 
Taipei 
Ankara 
Hanoi 
Bonn 
London 
Toronto 


Belgrade 
Regina 
Tel Aviv 
Madras 
Lagos 
Geneva 
Lisbon 
Dept. 
Dept. 
Piedras Negras 
Rio de Janeiro 
Dept. 
Tangier 
Antwerp 
Dublin 
Munich 
Dept. 
Munich 
Lima 
Warsaw 
Monrovia 
Dept. 
Hamburg 
Vienna 


POST TO 


Calcutta 
Naples 
Vienna 
Manila 
Dept. 

Hong Kong 


Jidda 
Taipei 
Pusan 
Paris 
Praha 
Bombay 
Dublin 
San Salvador 
Goteborg 
Bonn 
Vienna 
Nairobi 
Madrid 
Athens 
Nicosia 
Le Havre 
Moscow 
Bombay 
Dept. 
Luxembourg 
Berlin 
Tehran 


Vienna 
Saigon 
Saigon 
Tehran 
Coblenz 
Hamburg 
Kobe 
Panama 
Diakarta 
Beirut 
Naples 
Seoul 
Rome 
Tananarive 
Berlin 
Dacca 
Guadalajara 
Bangkok 
Helsinki 
Winnipeg 
Colombo 
Taipei 
Dakar 
Bucharest 
Stockholm 
Cairo 
Hamburg 
Luxembourg 
Bonn 
Tokvo 
Madras 
Lisbon 
Genoa 
Saigon 
Vienna 
Djakarta 
Mexico 
Habana 
Bonn 
Naples 
Caracas 
Winnipeg 
Caracas 
Johannesburg 
San Pedro Sula 
Bonn 
Salonika 
Dept. 
Dept. 
Glasgow 
Athens 
Guayaquil 
Calgary 
Montevideo 
Vancouver 
Ankara 
Dept. 
Palermo 
Bern 
Barbados 
Montreal 
Tehran 
Salzburg 
Tokyo 
Ankara 
Dept. 
Alexandria 
Madrid 
Paris 
Tokyo 
Hong Kong 
Tegucigalpa 
Bonn 

Vigo 
Stuttgart 
Madras 
Bonn 


Martin, James V., Jr. Kobe Fukuoka 
Mattison, Gordon H. Tehran Dept. 

May, James A. Rabat Tunis 
Mayer, Ernest D. Quebec Ottawa 
McAskill, Vincent J. New Appt. Nicosia 
McClintic, Stephen H. Martinique Paris 
McGregor, Robert G. Vienna Leopoldville 
McKinnon, Robert A. Halifax Dar es Salaam 
McNeill, Allen P., Jr. Santos Reynosa 
Merrill, Eugene H. New Appt. Paris 
Meyer, Paul W. Quayaquil Buenos Aires 
Miller, Paul M. Hong Kong Manila 
Miller, William B. Karachi Hamburg 
Mitchell, Lawrence C. Yokohama Tokyo 
Moffett, James D. Kabul London 
Moore, George C. Munich Cairo 
More, Bolard Benghazi Sydney 
Morgan, John H. Ottawa Helsinki 
Nardin, Mabelle B. Vienna Bonn 
Noble, Marshall H. Dept. Djakarta 
Ocheltree, John B. Dept. Genoa 
Olson, Lynn H. Bangkok Dept. 
Paine, Charles E. La Paz Stockholm 
Pease, Harold D. Newcastle on Tyne Cork 
Phelan, George R., Jr. Curacao Niagara Falls 
Picard, Frederick P. Dept. Salisbury 
Pringle, Sandy M. Lima Tegucigalpa 
Pynn, George R. Goteborg Toronto 
Quinlan, Clifford J. Berlin Karachi 
Ramsey, Henry C. Dept. Madras 
Rivera, Regulo Valencia Barcelona 
Ross, Robert W. Lagos Naples 
Rountree, William M. Ankara Tehran 
Russell, H. Earl Jr. Addis Ababa Tunis 
Sanderhoff, Lubert O. Djakarta Bonn 
Schneider, David T. Karachi Asmara 
Sharp, Frederick D., III Quayaquil Managua 
Shults, Lucy A. Hong Kong Vienna 
Silberstein, Joseph A. Dept. Santiago 
Smith, Cora M. Santiago Athens 
Smith, Elaine D. Tehran Wellington 
Smith, Merlin E. Dept. Medellin 
Smith, Paul A., Jr. Bucharest Vienna 
Smith, Schubert E. Jidda Tripoli 
Spengler, William F, Bangkok Oslo 
Springs, L. Pittman Valletta Rome 

St. Pierre, Rita Paris Bonn 

Stull, Lee T. Cuidad Trujillo Stuttgart 
Swedenburg, Wayne A. Saigon Vienna 
Tanen, Ted M. Rangoon Phnom Penh 
Tenney, E. Paul Hamilton, Berm. Milan 
Thackara, E. Constance London Brussels 
Toon, Malcolm Rome Berlin 
Uhlrich, Hortense Paris Strasbourg 
Van Oss, Hendrik Kuala Lumpur Vienna 
Waggoner, Edward L. Ankara Izmir 
White, C. Carey Belgrade Mexico City 
White, Ivan B. Madrid Tel Aviv 
Whitfield, Bernadine Mexico Manila 
Yost, Robert L. Dept. Leopoldville 


CANCELLATIONS AND AMENDMENTS 


October, 1953 


NAME ! 
Anderson, Stewart G. 
Broderick, William D. 
Bruun, Lorraine P. 
Cottam, Howard R. 


Tokyo cancelled, now transferred to Manila. 
Winnipeg cancelled, now transferred to Windsor. 
Moscow cancelled, now transferrd to Luxembourg. 
Rio de Janeiro cancelled, now transferred to The 
Hague. 

Taipei cancelled, to remain in Pusan. 

Bonn cancelled, now transferred to Tegucigalpa. 
Asuncion cancelled, now transferred to San Jose. 


Manhard, Philip W. 
Pringle, Sandy M. 
Stewart, C. Allan 


OFFICER RETIREMENTS AND RESIGNATIONS 


AMB 

Fleming, Philip B. Seward, Robert W., Jr. 
FSO Taylor, Robert M. 
Abbey, Glenn A. (Retirement) Wells, Bradford 

Adam, Hector C. Jr. Wilford, Richard R. 
Berger, David C. (Retirement) Williams, Harris H. 
Birge, W. W., Jr. ; Wolf, Franklin W. (Retirement) 
Colebrook, Mulford (Retirement) Young, John B. 
Conkright, William A. FSSO 

Craig, John C. Alexopulos, A. I. 
Crooks, Bruce R. Buford, Hogan F. 
Ferber, David I. Cansler, Norman L. 
Flood, Douglas (Retirement) Carroll, Thomas P. 
Henry, J. William Cook, Eiler R. 

Hewes, James E., Jr. England, Frank 

Hubert, Giles A . Gaberman, Harry 
Hughes, Richard M. Gardner, Margaret K. 
Kennan, George F, (Retirement) Hart, William B. 
Ketcham, John B. Maish, James Jr. 
Kuykendall, C. P. (Retirement) Neuland, Paul a. 
Laidlaw, Wm. R. Ramsey, Henry 0. 
Millet, Charles S. Robinson, Enid L. 
Montamat, Harold E. Unger, Lois M. 
Nesselhof, William Walker, Joseph F. (Retirement) 
Ragland, Joseph P. Whiting, Dinty 

Ruyle, Benjamin J. Wight, Royce A. 
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ELECTION OF ASSOCIATION OFFICERS 


The annual meeting of the Electoral College of the Ameri- 
can Foreign Service Association was held in Washington on 


Septern ver 28, 1953. The following eighteen duly elected 


members of the Electoral College were present: 


Gerald A. Drew. Edward T. Wailes. John J. Muccio, | 


Philip W. Bonsal, Douglas MacArthur II, Edmund A. 
Gullion. Andrew B. Foster, Livingston T. Merchant. Freder- 
ick Jandrey, John D. Hickerson, John D. Jernegan, Robert 
D. Murphy, Walton C, Ferris, Tyler Thompson, Edward S. 
Maney. Garrett G. Ackerson, Jr, Walworth Barbour, James 
C. H. Bonbright. 

Mr. Tyler Thompson, as Chairman of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Association, called the meeting to order and 
proposed the selection of a Chairman to conduct the Elec- 
toral College proceedings. He was selected as Chairman of 
the meeting. 

Mr. John D. Hickerson, who is at present serving as the 
State Department’s Deputy at the National War College. 
was re-elected President of the Association by the required 
absolute majority of the Electoral College. This is the first 
time in the history of the Association that any officer has 
been reauested to serve a second term as President. Mr. 
Edward T. Wailes, Assistant Secretary of State for Adminis- 
traiton, was elected Vice President by the required absolute 
majoritv of the Electoral College. Following the election 
of the Vice President, the following members of the Board 
of Directors were duly elected: 

Andrew B. Foster, BNA; V. Lansing Collins, Jr., National 
War College; Stephen Winship, A; Parker T. Hart. NE: 
Tyler Thompson, EUR. 

The following alternate members of the Board of Diree- 
tors were duly elected: 


Philip W. Bonsal, PSA; Robert F. Woodward, ARA; 


William C. Burdett, Jr.,. NE; Miss Margaret P. Hays. PER: | 


Rollie H. White, Jr., SY. 


At the first meeting of the new Board of Directors of the | 


Association, held on October 7, the following officers were 
elected: 


Andrew B. Foster, Chairman; V. Lansing Collins. Jr.. Vice- 
Chairman; Stephen Winship, Secretary-Treasurer: Miss | 


Margaret P. Hays, Assistant Secretary-Treasurer. 


BIRTHS 


BARNES. A son, Curtis Walker, born to Mr. and Mrs. Curtis Waldo 


Barnes, on September 24, 1953, at the Clinico Biblico in San José, 
Costa Rica. 

CHASE. A daughter, Ann Fessenden, born to Mr. and Mrs. Peter 
R. Chase on August 23, 1953, in Benghazi, Libya. 

ERNEST. A daughter, Elizabeth Alice, born to Mr. and Mrs. David 
H. Ernest on July 9, 1953. 

HORSEY. A son, Outerbridge, Jr., born to Mr. and Mrs. Outerbridge 
Horsey on September 18, 1953, in Washington. 

INGERSOLL. A son, John Dobson, born to Mr. and Mrs. John J. 
Ingerso'l on September 9, 1953, in Madrid, Spain. 


LOBENSTINE. A son, Eric Willson, born to Mr. and Mrs. James | 


C. Lobenstine on September 28, 1953, in Beirut, Lebanon. 


SMITH. A daughter, Cecily Clare, born to Mr. and Mrs. Matthew | 


D. Smith, Jr., on September 29, 1953, in Fukuoka, Japan. 


SONNE. A son, Phillip Michael, born to Mr. and Mrs. C. Melvin | 


Sonne on October 2, 1953, in El Paso, Texas. 


VOORHEES. A daughter, Barbara Lydia, born to Mr. and Mrs. | 


Harold C. Voorhees on September 6, 1953, in Washington. 


WILE. A daughter, Sara Sloan, born to Mr. nad Mrs. Frank S. | 


Wile on October 20, 1953, in Rotterdam, The Netherlands. 


WILSON. A daughter, Laura Ann, born to Mr. and Mrs. J. W. 
Wilson on October 2, 1953, in Maracaibo, Venezuela. 
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Collective Security 


Group Insurance 


For: 


Foreign Service O fficers 
Foreign Service Staff Officers 
Permanent American Employees 
of the Foreign Service 


The present officers of the Protective Association will 
continue in office from October 1953 to October 1954: 


Gerald A. Drew, President 
Arthur L. Richards, Vice President 
Robert H. McBride, Secretary-Treasurer 


Harry A. Havens, Assistant Secretary-Treasurer 


In spite of losses due to the reduction in force opera- 
tion, membership still numbers more than 1,600. New 
members are needed, however, to balance further losses. 


The Group Plan is one of the best in the country. Its 
continued success and additional benefits for members 
depend upon a steadily increasing membership. Join now. 
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EDITORIALS (from page 36) 


with the American scene through frequent home leave and 
assignments to the Department. For years the Congress has 
expressed its favorable attitude towards this practice. Ade- 
quate appropriations both with respect to home leave and 
salary differentials for Foreign Service presonnel holding 
certain positions in the Department are essential for this 
public purpose. 

If it is agreed by all concerned that the morale of the 
Foreign Service should be maintained in these critical times 
so that the effectiveness of the Service not be impaired, we 
can think of one measure which has had a particularly 
deleterious impact on the lower and middle ranks. We 
refer to the freeze on FSO and FSS promotions during 
1953. We are aware that many reasons of a compelling 
nature lay behind the decision to delay implementation of 
the recommendations of the 1952 Selection Panels, includ- 
ing the budgetary factor, but we trust that this will remain 
an isolated, emergency episode and not a recurrent pattern. 
It does strike at the vital dynamics of a trained, permanent 
career system for foreign service in which entrants advance 
on the basis of merit one to positions of progressively 
greater responsibility. 


One last word. With its modest financial rewards. even 
including the so-called “fringe benefits,” we wonder if the 
Foreign Service as now operated is not the most inexpensive 
machinery for the conduct of foreign affairs that could be 
devised by those mindful of the taxpayers’ pocket-books? 
By making available to succeeding Administrations a 
trained, permanent corps of men and women who have 
acquired professional skills and insights over the years not 
easily or quickly learned, it seems to us that the Foreign 
Service per se represents a fundamental economy in the 
field of foreign affairs—a field in which the national risks 
are so high in both blood and treasure. 


IN MEMORIAM 
Davip LEBRETON, Jr. 1913-1953 


By A COLLEAGUE 


David LeBreton, Jr. died while saving the lives of 
the son and daughter of his colleague, Morris N. 
Hughes. The two children had been caught in an un- 
dertow on a beach in Tunisia. David, without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, threw himself fully clothed into the 
surf and, while passing the children to safety, he be- 
came exhausted, his heart failed, and he was carried 
away by the strong undertow. So rough was the sea 
that his body was not recovered until an hour later. 

David’s heroic act was a fulfillment of his heritage 
and his character. The son of a distinguished Admiral 
of the United States Navy, David brought to the For- 
eign Service a strong sense of personal responsibility 
and a devotion to duty. This integrity was masked, 
perhaps, by a subtle sense of humor which spared no 
one, least of all himself. A few days before he died 
he said to a friend, “When I was at school we used to 
laugh at Polonius and his advice. It’s still the best 
there is.” 

David, in laying down his life for others, was true 
to himself and was not false to any man. 
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